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Traditionally, we look back as the 
year end approaches, to check on 
the accomplishments, the failures of 
the past year, and to turn ourselves 
resolutely to the future. It is always 
an accomplishment to mail out, as 
we do, over a million and a half 
copies of America during the year, 
and 120,000 copies of The Catholic 
Mind. And then add to this our 
Catholic Children’s Book Club, which 
mailed approximately 23,000 books 
during the year—and 
next year that vol- 


hard work on the 


but there is much 
éxcitément in/it, too. 
It has been exciting 
to watch our Catholic 
Children’s Book Club grow, to read 
the enthusiastic letters from the chil- 
dren, from their parents—especially 
those that end with this character- 
istic line—“and I enjoyed the book, 
too.” It speaks highly of our Selec- 
tions Committee. We think they have 
done a good job. And we know, 
enthusiasts as they are for good 
juvenile reading, that they will con- 
tinue to do still more. 

A great joy is Father Delaney’s 
new book, “In Him Was Life,” pub- 
lished this month. His previous book, 
“We Offer Thee,” was an immediate 
hit, and we were soon out of stock. 
We wanted to publish another vol- 
ume of his popular columns in 
America—but the series was incom- 
plete, Father Delaney was in the 
Philippines, and very 
absorbed in his new 
work. There followed 
correspondence back 
and forth, and finally, 
as he writes in his 
introduction, “only a 
violent typhoon that 
necessitated a hurried 
disbanding of classes gave time to 
finish this present series.” 

That was the laborious part of it, 
and struggling with printers and 
binders to complete by December a 
book that was promised for October, 
then for November, and then finally 
for December. 

The joy comes with the completed 








book, as orders come pouring in. 
More than a thousand copies were 
mailed within the first few days after 
we received them from the binder, 
and booksellers are now re-ordering 
to replenish their depleted stocks, 
and individuals are writing for copies 
for Christmas gifts. 

But Christmas is always our very 
busy season. Then we are fortunately 
deluged with gift subscriptions for 
relatives and friends—all of which 
helps tremendously to spread the 
knowledge and influence of America, 
and for all of which we are most 
grateful and appreciative. 

We are constantly 
reminded of the 
friendliness of our 
readers, and their 
ever willingness to 
help in every way 
possible. It may take 
the form of recom- 
mending America to 
some friend, or giving 
him a trial subscription to acquaint 
him with it. To encourage this, dur- 
ing the year we inaugurated a four- 
month trial subscription for a dollar. 

It takes other forms, too, such as 
a Sister writing in for copies of our 
Book Club folder to distribute to the 
children, a pastor asking if he may 
have several hundred copies to dis- 
tribute at all his Masses, since he 
considers our Book Club an ideal 
gift. Then, too, we have many friends 
who every year subscribe to America 
for their own friends—and the pas- 
tor who gave all his ushers an 
America subscription for Christmas. 


We are grateful for all of these, 
and for all our friends and sub- 
scribers, from the one receiving his 
first copy with this issue, to the very 
many who have read 
America from its first 
issue, April 17, 1909. 

We skould not 
overlook our adver- 
tisers, too, who con- 
tribute so much to 
wellbeing of America. 
During the year many 
new ones have appeared; we know 
they will continue with us. We are 
sure they have found, as have so 
many others, that our readers are re- 
sponsive to good books and services. 


Yours truly, 


“Tha Be Siness Office 
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End of General Assembly In the early hours of De- 
cember 16 the first General Assembly ended its work 
with a burst of speed prompted by the unanimous desire 
of the delegates to get home. The almost two months of 
constant deliberations and debates had produced a 
variety of results whose significance cannot be fully 
estimated at once. Assembly President Paul-Henri Spaak 
styled this Assembly “the disarmament Assembly” as a 
way of indicating the most outstanding step forward 
taken by the United Nations during this session. A start 
(if only a start) had been made towards the formulation 
of a program of world disarmament. Almost as im- 
portant, however, and little noticed at the time, was the 
final go-ahead sign that will permit the creation of the 
Trusteeship Council. The protracted delay in setting up 
this fifth and last of the principal organs of the United 
Nations was threatening to be the major scandal of the 
Organization. Though there is much work still to be 
done in the field of dependent peoples, the establishment 
of this Council is a salutary and necessary prelude. The 
Assembly also took action to further the cause of human 
rights in approving the establishment of the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights previously set up by the Social 
and Economic Council and in assigning it the proposals 
of several delegations for an international bill of human 
rights. The codification of international law, and the 
work towards making genocide an international crime, 
were important tasks acknowledged by the Assembly 
in creating a world order based on law. We comment 
elsewhere on the action taken by the Assembly in con- 
nection with the Spanish government of Franco. But a 
highly important debate whose significance will require 
further study was the complaint brought by India against 
the Union of South Africa on alleged mistreatment of 
Indians. The political and legal questions involved in the 
issue, whether that of discrimination and human rights, 
or that of internal sovereignty, are of key importance; 
and the solution of the Indian complaint will furnish 
valuable precedent for the future relations of nations. 
Thanks to the offer of John D. Rockefeller Jr., the 
United Nations has a prospective permanent home in 
New York City. The League of Nations did not make so 
much progress in its own first year. But the peoples of 
the world today still await more substantial indications 
that the nations have learned to cooperate through or- 
ganization. 


New housing policy Most Americans, even those con- 
nected with the construction industry, are ready to grant 
that $12,000 houses and $80 rents are beyond the means 
of most veterans. Some say only one in ten could actually 
afford such prices. What then is the meaning of the new 
housing policy announced by Mr. Truman on December 
14? Commenting on the President’s statement, various 


realty men and builders admitted that the immediate re- 
sult of decontrol would probably be higher prices. Some 
expressed hope that increased volume of production, even 
at higher prices, will have a salutary effect. Dwellings 
vacated by purchasers of new homes will become avail- 
able. As more units come into existence the price of 
used housing will gradually drop to a level nearly com- 
mensurate with veterans’ incomes. All of which means 
that the hand-me-down theory of housing has triumphed 
for the present. According to this theory the upper in- 
come brackets can afford to purchase or rent at prices 
currently asked by builders. Lower-middle- and low- 
income families get the leftovers, not infrequently in 
dilapidated condition. While a certain number of slum 
clearance projects may go on, the planning and subsidy 
are rarely equal to the real demand for low-cost housing. 
Such was the prewar pattern of home-construction, when 
total annual output never met actual need. Mr. Wyatt 
planned it differently, placing much emphasis on moder- 
ate-priced homes and prefabricated units. Perhaps there 
were weaknesses and unnecessary restrictions in his pro- 
gram; the builders have yet to prove they can do better 
by themselves. What they cannot show is that the newly 
announced policy implies any genuine program that is 
comprehensive. It merely means we put off for the pres- 
ent the real problem of building homes at prices most 
citizens can afford to pay. 


The Nathan Report When the CIO commissioned a 
firm of economic consultants, the Robert R. Nathan 
Associates, Inc., to report on the present status of wages 
and profits, it dropped a bombshell whose reverberations 
continued undiminished three weeks after the study was 
issued. Using figures which showed that wages had 
fallen since 1944 while net profits of business had risen 
to a record high and promised to go even higher next 
year, Dr. Nathan concluded that “further substantial 
wage increase without a general price increase is pos- 
sible, justifiable and essential.” The immediate reaction 
to this in the editorial columns of the conservative press 
and among corporation economists was violent and 
noisy, with insult and innuendo liberally mixed with 
figures and graphs. Said William K. Jackson, president 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, commenting on the 
thesis that wages could be raised without commensurate 
increases in prices: 


The fallacy of this argument, as now offered by 
CIO leadership, was clearly established last winter 
when it came from government sources. The nation 
then was told that wages could be raised by 24 per 
cent without any price increases. The people of this 
country now know this was not true. 


But that is precisely what the people of this country do 
not know. They have been told over and over again by 
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business spokesmen and the conservative press that the 
wage increases granted organized labor after V-J Day, 
and the strikes called in connection with them, were re- 
sponsible for the admittedly high prices which business 
was charging for its products and services, and today 
most farmers and white-collar folk believe this. The 
Nathan Report questions this thesis and throws grave 
doubt on its reliability. If the figures therein quoted are 
correct, President Truman was right when he said in the 
fall of 1945 that business could raise wages substantially 
without hiking prices, and so was Walter Reuther when 
he pressed his demands on General Motors. Senator John- 
son of Colorado has demanded that the U. S. Treasury 
Department check the figures in the Nathan Report, so 
that the Congress and the people may know where the 
chief responsibility lies for the price inflation which has 
sent the cost of living sky high. It is imperative that 
such a calm and objective analysis should be made. To 
such a study, surely no one can object, least of all the 
businessmen who claim the Nathan Report is a lot of 
CIO eye wash. 


Sports Writers on Delinquency Official Washington 
is so concerned over the problem of juvenile delinquency 
that it is exploring every means of combating the danger. 
The latest step the Government has taken was to call a 
conference of the nation’s leading sports columnists, in 
the hope that these gentlemen, who are, in the words 
of the President when he received them, “making a 
valuable contribution to the welfare of the United States,” 
might be able to offer practical suggestions. That sports, 
properly organized and conducted within a community, 
can help considerably in the channeling off of youthful 
energy that might otherwise debouch into criminal ac- 
tivity, is shown by the fact that cities that have sound 
sports programs for the young have a lower delinquency 
rate. At the same time, the assembled writers, though 
favoring local organization, vetoed any Federal program, 
recalling, as Arthur Daley of the New York Times (Dec. 
18) remarks, “the ill-starred ‘youth programs’ which 
were led by professional ‘youths’ in the pre-war days.” 
Not a few of these earlier leaders were quite definitely 
commies or party-liners. Incidentally, for the information 
of materialistic-minded social workers, Mr. Danforth of 
the Atlanta Journal stated that the slum districts of his 
city were pretty well taken care of. The so-called better 
classes, he said, “had infinitely greater delinquency—and 
that goes for the adults.” The local participation of 
Catholic men in this construction of a sane and efficient 
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sports program for the youth is something that is desper- 
ately needed. It would be a fine Christmas gift for the 
young people of your town, your neighborhood, if you 
would join now some such movement as the PAL (the 
Police Athletic League)—and not only join, but be active 
in leadership. 


Anniversary of “Labor and Nation” Some of the 
more far-sighted leaders of organized labor have long 
recognized the need for a publication which would be 
independent of union leadership and free to deal with 
the great issues of the labor movement on a completely 
objective and intellectual level. Consequently when J. B. 
S. Hardman, Editor of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers’ organ Advance and director of its educational 
activities, resigned in 1944 to found such a magazine, 
he received tangible assistance from a number of in- 
fluential people like the late Sidney Hillman, CIO Presi- 
dent Philip Murray, David Dubinsky of the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers, President Walter Reuther of the 
United Auto Workers and President John Green of the 
Shipbuilders. With the seventh issue of Labor and Nao 
tion now in circulation and the venture already a dem- 
onstrated success, the New York State CIO thought that 
the occasion deserved to be noted in some way. Accord- 
ingly at the invitation of State CIO President Louis Hol- 
lander, several hundred union leaders gathered for 
luncheon on December 14 at the Commodore Hotel in 
Manhattan to do fitting honor to Mr. Hardman. Mr. 
Hollander spoke to such good effect that a substantial 
sum was pledged toward the continuation of the maga- 
zine, and he was followed to the microphone by Presi- 
dent Potofsky of the Amalgamated, Walter Reuther, 
William H. Davis, the former head of the War Labor 
Board, and several others. It was a notable gathering 
and, as one prominent union leader remarked to us, 
what a pleasure to attend an affair where the talk was 
highly intelligent and no Commies were even within 
shouting distance. No one could possibly agree with all 
the articles in Labor and Nation, but under Mr. Hard- 
man’s wise direction it has already become a platform 
for thoughtful and challenging debate. 


Commies lose a stronghold Following their victory 
in the Milwaukee CIO Council, the anti-communist cau- 
cus marched north to Wausau and cleaned the Red 
Fascists out of the Wisconsin State CIO. Milwaukee 
newspapers have been directing a barrage of criticism at 
the Wisconsin CIO for weeks now, and while the Sen- 
tinel’s (Hearst) exposé of communism might have been 
minimized in CIO and liberal circles, no one could laugh 
off the charges made and documented by the Journal. 
Urgency for action was supplied by the deleterious effect 
the pro-communist leadership of Local 248 (United Auto 
Workers) was having on the long strike at Allis- 
Chalmers, and the CIO Convention at Atlantic City fur- 
nished the necessary tools. Under the new rules adopted 
for State and local industrial councils, the anti-commun- 
ists were able to vote their real strength, and this made 
the result predictable a week before the event. When it 


























became apparent that the Commies would be dismissed 
from office, frantic efforts were made to reach a com- 
promise under the stale slogan of “unity.” In these du- 
bious proceedings, R. J. Thomas, an international vice 
president of UAW, took a hand, since Walter Cappel, 
leader of the anti-communist caucus, referred in a speech 
to “deals and conniving” and charged Mr. Thomas with 
“cracking the whip.” This attempted intervention by a 
UAW official, which almost certainly did not have the 
approval of President Walter Reuther or of CIO Presi- 
dent Philip Murray, was as fruitless as it was unwar- 
ranted. By some 2,500 votes out of about 73,000, the 
anti-communist slate was swept into office. The mag- 
nitude of this achievement can be gauged from the fact 
that the Wisconsin State CIO Council has been firmly 


in Commie hands since its founding nime years ago. 


France’s temporary Premier When Léon Blum, 
France’s prewar socialist Premier under the Popular 
Front regime, took over the Government from M. Bidault 
on December 17, he experienced no uncertainty as to 
the confidence placed in him. The votes were 544 to 2, 
with sixty-nine Deputies of the Right abstaining. Nor 
was there any doubt, either in the minds of those who 
elected him or in his own, as to what precisely he was 
called upon to perform in this temporary term of office. 
He was to rescue the Government from total paralysis, 
save the parliamentary system from a complete ship- 
wreck, prevent the franc from evaporating and—offset a 
threatening alternative, the resort to a rule of “personal 
power” embodied in Charles de Gaulle. With his usual 
clarity of expression, M. Blum made no pretense of 
having found a solution of the impasse into which the 
French governmental system has been brought. This has 
occurred to no small degree through the facilities which 
its election methods, based upon proportional represen- 
tation, provide for voting Communists into Parliament 
from districts where they are in a small minority. Any 
attempt would be fruitless to form a coalition between 
the Communists and the Popular Republicans, “whose 
simultaneous presence,” says Blum, “in the Government 
under the present circumstances is both indispensable 
and impossible.” It is a remarkable commentary, how- 
ever, on the present political anomaly to find that the 
two irreconcilably conflicting parties have agreed upon 
a man who has openly renounced Marxian materialism, 
has hailed (in his postwar book, L’Echelle Humaine, 
“The Human Ladder”) the Papacy as the supremely 
desirable spiritual factor in international affairs, and has 
bluntly declared his preference for the American type 
of government: separation of powers, a strong and last- 
ing executive and deconcentration of the state. And in 
some of these matters he agrees, though from a different 
outlook, with de Gaulle. Among the many conundrums 
of the New Year, we shall wait to see what effect, if any, 
M. Blum’s ideas may have upon the next elections. 


Dawn for Austria? Though it is too early to tell 
whether it is an ignis fatuus or a true sunrise, recent 
dispatches from desperate Austria seem to indicate some 


light and warmth breaking through the clouds. The 
Allied Council, meeting in Vienna, after a week of dead- 
lock mainly because the Russian authorities could not 
at first be brought to hear of habeas corpus for suspected 
Nazis, reached full agreement on that matter and, more 
important for the majority of Austrians, on the matter 
of the movement of foodstuffs from zone to zone. Rus- 
sian-occupied Austrian territory is the richest agricul- 
turally, but, to date, Austria has seen very little of the 
food raised there. Now regular shipments from the 
Russian zone are promised. Again, an earlier session of 
the Allied Council had determined to reduce the occupa- 
tion costs to fifteen per cent of the Austrian budget, 
cutting the drain on the country’s finance by half. These 
are thus far but paper steps; they have to be brought 
to realization, and Soviet tactics may frequently hamper 
the full carrying out of the provisions. Still, the very 
agreement is a good augury. Further hope for the 
country comes in the shape of a British grant of £10 
million for credits, which, it is hoped, will be matched 
by like assistance from other nations, notably the 
United States. Perhaps the best sign of all would be 
for the Allies to give ear to Austria’s request, made 
by President Karl Renner on December 14, that 
Austria be accorded full representation in the discussions 
and drafting of the peace treaty when the Big Four 
Foreign Ministers meet in Moscow on March 10. It is 
easy for us all, and that includes the Foreign Ministers, 
to forget that Austria was one of the first victims of the 
nazi aggression. Under the present interpretations of the 
Potsdam pact, Austria has been practically treated as if 
she had been an enemy on the same footing as Germany. 
One supreme means to assure that she will be, as prom- 
ised, “free and independent,” will be to give her a fully 
free and independent voice at the Moscow meeting. 


UNRRA and political refugees Even while the 
General Assembly of the United Nations was achieving 
a major victory by granting approval to the Constitution 
of the International Refugee Organization, UNRRA 
agencies in occupied Germany continued to press unfor- 
tunate refugees to return to their homelands. A copy of 
the secret UNRRA Administrative Order No. 199, issued 
by UNRRA U. S. Zone Headquarters in Heidelberg on 
Nov. 11, 1946, completely confirms what hitherto was 
unofficially reported. At that time a new period of 
political and moral pressure was begun under the aus- 
pices of UNRRA officials and Soviet Repatriation Officers 
(who are agents of the MVD, formerly NKVD). The cir- 
cular calls for “implementation of General Bulletin No. 
112,” dated September 5, 1946. This directive invokes 
restrictive measures against refugees engaged in “anti- 
repatriation activity.” We learn, furthermore, that 
UNRRA camps are thrown wide open for agents of the 
Soviet Repatriation Commission. These may come at any 
time to displaced persons centers, consult the files and 
make inquiries. “Soviet proclamations, literature, films 
and newspapers,” according to the UNRRA Bulletin No. 
199, “will be distributed” in the camps under American 
authorities in order to induce the unwilling to return 
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home. American military authorities, often politically 
naive and ignorant of existing realities, at first handed 
over political refugees to the Soviets by the thousands. 
Not a few of them were shot on the spot. Now, with 
such forced repatriation officially stopped, agents of 
UNRRA, a humanitarian institution, may do anything, 
short of physical violence, to send war victims to what 
often means their death. The creation of the IRO, for 
which Mrs. Roosevelt fought a laudable battle with totali- 
tarian member-states in the United Nations, will be wel- 
comed by free people the world over as a partial triumph 
for the cause of human rights. 


Fate of Axis war prisoners ‘The mystery of what 
happened to over three million war prisoners from Ger- 
-many and her former allies was recently solved by a 
statement from U. S. Army headquarters in Germany. 
It turns out that the Soviet Union uses these former 
Wehrmacht seldiers as slave laborers. This announce- 
ment was followed by a Soviet acknowledgment which 
came via Siberia and Shanghai. A Soviet organ, /rkuts- 
kaya Pravda, admitted that “German and Japanese pris- 
oners of war are working in railway and highway con- 
struction in Siberia.” It added that about 2,000,000 
prisoners of western Axis nations, including Germans, 
Italians, Hungarians and Finns, together with at least 
800,000 Japanese, are engaged in gigantic projects, de- 
scribed as the largest transport construction of the Soviet 
Union’s current five-year plan. It might be convenient 
to recall that the 1929 Geneva Convention on PW’s, was 
signed by all former belligerent states, with the exception 
of the Soviet Union. 


Catholic social workers Human need for help and 
guidance in times of stress, be it economic or psycho- 
logical, is justification for the existence of social work 
as a profession. The job of the social worker is to show 
sympathy for mankind in its more helpless moments, 
when it takes the greatest skill to offer assistance without 
impairing the dignity and self-respect of the individual. 
In many phases it is a job for woman. In it she has the 
opportunity of exercising the “spiritual motherhood” so 
highly praised by the Holy Father in his address on the 
social and political responsibilities of women in the 
modern world. Social work has especial need of Catholic 
women who fully understand the worth of the human 
soul and the duties it has before God. Such women can 
make a positive contribution to the building of a more 
Christian order. Attention was drawn to this phase of 
social work in a recent dissertation published by the 
Catholic University of America. Dorothy Abts, its 
author, discusses “Some religious and ethical problems 
in the practice of Catholic social workers,” but allows 
herself space at the end to discuss the positive con- 
tribution which can be made. She writes: 


Catholics—social workers among them—have been 
accused of a negative approach in social problems 
. . . Such charges are serious, for they imply that 
the Catholic, when he only refrains from doing 
what is wrong, is not discharging his full obliga- 
tion; nor is he utilizing to the full the resources 
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and potentialities inherent in the Church . . . Cath- 
olic life is more than a series of prohibitions and 
negations. It is a positive thing based on love— 
God’s love for his creature, man, and man’s love 
for God, his Creator, and for his fellow men. The 
pattern must find expression in social work practice 
as well as in all other walks of life. 
That is a task for women who wish to demonstrate the 


applicability of Christ’s principles to modern living. 


Land use an ethical problem Bishop Sproll of Rot- 
tenburg in Southern Germany is not afraid of taking an 
unpopular position. During the war the Gestapo resented 
his forthright attitude and exiled him from his diocese. 
Only at the war’s end was he able to return. On Novem- 
ber 24 the Bishop addressed a gathering of 12,000 men 
at Schoenenberg. He advocated a redistribution of land, 
and declared: 
It is the task of the state to take measures for a fair 
distribution of earthly goods, in particular when 
land has become scarce and millions are as poor as 
beggars. As many German families as possible 
should be given an opportunity to own a piece of 
German land. 
Behind this very direct statement is a wealth of Christian 
thought. Land abuse and land monopoly are intolerable 
practices. The family. if at all possible, must not be shut 
away from the land, which, in the words of Pius XII, 
is “its natural habitat.” Even families whose main live- 
lihood comes trom industry and whose cash income from 
the soil is practically nil may not be shut away from a 
small plot of land on economic grounds. Taking cog- 
nizance of economic realities and possibility of over- 
production is one thing, maldistribution of land en- 
couraged by selfishness is quite another. it is the job of 
government to foresee dangers of maldistribution and to 
correct it when it occurs. Any who think the right of 
private property includes a right to acquire and use land 
without limit might well ponder the Bishop’s words. 


The interracial apostolate Organized effort to fur- 
ther the practice of the Church’s teachings on racial 
equality was frankly termed an “apostolate” by Arch- 
bishop Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the U. S., when 
on December 15 he addressed the members of the Cath- 
olic Interracial Council of Washington, D. C., at a Mass 
in his private chapel at the Delegation. He said: 


In every word and act of your program I see a 
manifestation of Christian love. . . . Your work is 
carried out in the field of the charity of Christ. In 
your discussions and activities .. . you face problems 
of education, employment, labor, housing, marriage, 
family welfare, social assistance, rights of association 
and organization. . . . Always remember that your 
work is a real apostolate, and that your achieve- 
ment will be all the greater, if you are strongly in- 
spired by the charity of Christ. 


The Delegate’s words are a great encouragement to 
Catholic men and women who are working for inter- 
racial justice; particularly since he so stressed the truly 
spiritual function of their labors, as well as the firmness 
of the Church’s stand on basic human rights. 

















Washineton Front 








Regardless of whether Mississippi's Senator Bilbo is 
seated or rejected as a result of the recent investigations 
into his past, his usefulness as a member of the Senate 
is ended. He has had little standing heretofore with his 
colleagues on the Senate floor, and he will have less 
from now on, even if he is permitted to take his seat. 
He will have difficulty in being an effective representa- 
tive of Mississippi with the departments in the executive 
branch of the Government, because most officials will be 
chary of having much to do with him. 

By standards which would be applied by most lay- 
men, enough already has been disclosed to throw him 
out of the Senate. His vicious rantings against Negroes 
are a matter of repeated record. Without any question 
there was intimidation and violence to keep Negro voters 
from the polls: there may be legalistically a difficulty in 
relating any of this to Senator Bilbo’s utterances. 

Testimony showed he had cozy relations with numer- 
ous war contractors, and they were such kindly fellows 
as to give him an automobile, dig a lake and make an 
island for him, run his farm and paint his house without 
cost. A bushel of other evidence was introduced before 
a Senate committee to raise questions as to his probity. 

But Senators as a body often lean strongly to prece- 


dent, and some of the most rigidly moral ones show 
extreme reluctance to do much about a member who 
has been sent to Washington by his State even though 
there are damning blotches on his record. It has been 
twenty years since Messrs. Vare of Pennsylvania and 
Smith of Illinois were denied their seats by a Republican- 
controlled Senate for excessive election expenditures. 

Whether Mr. Bilbo will be rejected is in much debate 
at this point, but, yes or no, the proceedings may be a 
warning to race-hatred demagogs and to public officials 
who accept “favors” from those who may benefit from 
their positions. 

Mr. Bilbo has defended himself against charges that 
he counseled Mississippians to keep Negroes from voting 
by saying he advocated only “legal” means. But this re- 
porter covered a Bilbo meeting in the Mississippi pri- 
mary campaign, and his notes show no such qualification. 
Mr. Bilbo warned against allowing Negroes to vote and 
said the best time to see them about not voting was the 
night before the primary. That brought only guffaws 
from the 500 or so present in the county courtroom. 
Verbal abuse of Negroes seemed to shock nobody, be- 
cause advocating the “white primary” is stock-in-trade 
for many politicians in Mississippi. 

There was much talk of a pretentious “dream-house” 
Mr. Bilbo had built, and one adversary in the primary 
campaign raised the issue: “Twelve fireplaces may keep 
him warm but can six bathrooms keep him clean?” 

CHARLES LUCEY 
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A request sent to all the men’s colleges whose enrolments 
for 1946-47 had not reached us, has yielded—to date— 
the following results. Our next venture into statistics will 
complete the roll-call of men’s colleges and add up totals 
for this year and for the previous peak year. 

P Assumption College, Worcester, Mass., reports an en- 
rolment of 108 as compared with its previous peak of 
100; University of Dayton has 2,885, an increase of 
1,361; Iona College, New Rochelle, N. Y., has gone from 
a previous high of 385 to 1,015; Loras College, Dubuque, 
Iowa, from 748 to 1,518; St. Anselm’s College, Man- 
chester, N. H., from 302 to 436; St. Benedict’s College, 
Atchison, Kansas, from 331 to 430; St. Francis College, 
Loretto, Pa., from 170 to 490; St. Joseph’s College, 
Collegeville, Ind., from 372 to 514; St. Mary’s College, 
Winona, Minn., has 450, which is a 25 per cent increase; 
St. Mary’s College, Orchard Lake, Mich., has a restricted 
enrolment of 94; St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, has 
gone from 875 to 1,089; St. Procopius College, Lisle, 
Ill., from 150 to 293; St. Vincent’s College, Latrobe, Pa., 
from 300 to 638, and Villanova College, Villanova, Pa., 
from 2,609 to 3,941. 

>From a previous high of 1,388, Providence College, 


Providence, R. L, reached 1,950 in the 1946-47 school 
year; St. Ambrose College, Davenport, lowa, from 550 
to 1,203; St. Bernardine of Siena College, Loudonville, 
N. Y., from 989 to 2,602; St. John’s University, College- 
ville, Minn., from 577 to 795; St. Mary’s College, Cali- 
fornia, from 132 to 738. 

> A new community of Sisters, the Catholic Mission 
Sisters of St. Francis Xavier, has been established at 
Detroit. There are five initial members, of whom Sister 
Helen Xavier, the foundress, is superior. The purpose 
of the new religious community is to assist priests in 
foreign missions, especially in the villages of India. 

> Most Rev. Albert L. Fletcher, Auxiliary to the late 
Bishop John B. Morris of Little Rock, has been named 
his successor. . . . Most Rev. Aloysius J. Willinger, 
C.SS.R., Bishop of Ponce, Puerto Rico since 1929, has 
been appointed Coadjutor, with right of succession, to 
the Bishop of Monterey-Fresno. 

> Just when we were beginning to think there were no 
Protestant voices willing to denounce the euthanasia 
drive for what it is, we found the editor of the Episco- 
palian weekly, the Living Church, vigorously rejecting 
the Euthanasia Society’s appeal for his support. Murder 
is murder, he says, even when pronounced euthanasia. 
> At the instance of Governor Dewey, Fordham Univer- 
sity will open a collegiate center at Middletown, N. Y. 
Classes will begin in February. It is hoped to give educa- 
tional facilities to some thousand veterans. A. P. F. 
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Editorials 








Decision on Spain 

It was “a great mistake” on the part of the General 
Assembly to ask the recall from Madrid of the heads of 
diplomatic missions now there. Such is the opinion of 
those few delegates, such as Dr. Guillermo Belt of Cuba, 
who had the courage to take up the unpopular side of a 
question. Whether a mistake or not, it was a source of 
irritating puzzlement to those who up to now had tried 
to believe the United Nations could play the game hon- 
estly and without becoming the tool of the worst elements 
of the international underworld. 

It is not out of place to recall that the decision of 
December 12 in effect reversed the findings of the Secur- 
ity Council this summer and in particular the report of 
the Council’s sub-committee. This sub-committee reported 
in June, as_ result of its fact-finding, that Spain did not 
constitute an actual threat to peace justifying the inter- 
vention of the Security Council or the breaking-off of 
diplomatic relations. In view of this background it is 
somewhat hard to comprehend the exact meaning of the 
Assembly’s action. 

But the argument that the Franco Government is 
fascist or a threat to peace is not half so relevant as the 
fact that a great to-do is made about charges of tyranny 
in one small portion of the world while nothing dares be 
said about tyranny on a wholesale scale in Eastern 
Europe. Or to put it the other way around, in the words 
of Cardinal Griffin, “When we are told we must not 
interfere in the internal politics of Yugoslavia and yet 
we are prepared to interfere in the internal politics of 
Spain, I ask, ‘Where are our principles?’” A great out- 
cry is made against the Spanish Government; the United 
Nations goes to extreme limits of emotion; the authori- 
tarian nature of the regime is harped upon; its war and 
post-war associations are discussed at length. And all the 
while the chief accusers are states that themselves would 
be before the bar of the United Nation, if adequate jus- 
tice were done. 

It is an affront to our intelligence, for instance, that 
Poland and Yugoslavia should be allowed to pose as vir- 
tuous champions of the ideals they find lacking in the 
Spain of Franco. And as Andrei A. Vyshinsky droned 
on in his interminable speeches, who could keep from 
thinking of the Baltic Republics, and of Eastern Poland, 
incorporated into the Soviet Union with the aid of mock 
plebiscites or by simple seizure? 

It is taboo to mention the tyrannies of Eastern Europe 
before the United Nations. But it is all right with at least 
two-thirds of the Assembly to belabor Spain with the 
oratory of righteousness. How long can the United Na- 
tions stand the strain of such artificial distinctions as 
the blinking of tyranny in a large part of the world, 
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while making such a storm over Spain? World opinion 
will soon catch on to this hypocrisy, if the Assembly 
never does, and with that will go the prestige the United 
Nations needs to achieve its task. We are interested in 
what goes on in every country. As the Bishops of the 
United States have said: “The ideology of a nation in 
its internal life is a concern of the international com- 
munity. To reject this principle is tantamount to main- 
taining that the violation of the innate rights of men in 
a country by its own government has no relation to 
world peace.” Our complaint is that the enthusiasm to 
apply the principles of the charter, so hot in the case 
of Spain, is so cool in the case of Eastern Europe. 

There is still hope that the Organization will prove 
worthy of its role as protector of human rights every- 
where. The Assembly’s action on discrimination in South 
Africa is a healthy sign. It is certain that only some of 
those who voted for the decision were using this issue 
as a way of installing a communist regime in Spain. At 
the same time we need more substantial signs that the 
United Nations is not degenerating into an instrument 
in the hands of the enemies of true liberty. Unless we 
see these signs in the immediate future, the United Na- 
tions will deprive itself of the right of support from its 
present friends. 


No homes for heroes 


We are heartened to read of the stand taken by Mon- 
signor Reynold Hillenbrand and Father Daniel M. Cant- 
well in the tense situation which exists in Chicago as a 
result of the opposition of white tenants to the Chicago 
Housing Authority’s interracial policy. Their insistence 
on a Christian attitude towards the houseless Negro is all 
the more welcome, since it is reported, not only that 
Catholics were prominent in the opposition, but that 
even a priest was found to be supporting them in their 
highly un-Catholic attitude. Similar reports came from 
Buffalo and Detroit, also centers of tension. 

Such Catholic opposition to an equitable sharing of 
the nation’s housing facilities with the colored race can 
come only from ignorance or disregard of the clearly ex- 
pressed mind of the Pope and the hierarchy. In his very 
first encyclical our present Holy Father points out 
racism as one of the two errors that most threaten the 
world today and “make peace among nations precarious, 
uncertain and well-nigh impossible.” It consists, said 
the Pope, “in losing sight of that kinship and love which 
ought to bind human beings to one another,” in virtue 
of their common origin, their common nature and their 
common redemption in the blood of Christ. 

Speaking directly to the American Hierarchy, he con- 
fessed “a special paternal affection, which is certainly in- 


























spired of Heaven, for the Negro dwelling among you.” 
What the Holy Father would say to Catholics who vio- 
lently exclude their Negro fellow citizens from a chance 
for decent housing—and what he would say to the priests 
who aid and abet them—we leave to our readers’ own 
imagination. 

The incidents in Chicago, Buffalo and Detroit—and 
there are the potentialities of similar incidents in many 
other cities—show a deep and widespread ignorance 
among Catholics of the true nature of the racist heresy 
and its manifestations in America. While the Catholic 
Interracial Councils and other Catholic bodies are doing 
heroic work, there is need of much more, if a serious dan- 
ger to the Church in America is to be avoided. The race 
question in the United States is intimately bound up with 
Catholic dogma and Catholic moral teaching; it is compli- 
cated by human pride and passion; it affects the stability 
and peace of our civil society. Clergy and laity can 
afford to ignore the problem only at their own and the 
Church’s peril. 


CIO wage demands 


There are just two ways in which organized labor can 
carry on collective bargaining. 

Consulting only the narrow interests of the group for 
which it speaks, it can advance its demands with no 
regard for the welfare of the business, Hs consumers, 
other wage earners or the general public. It can take 
the stand that the highly important matter of showing 
a profit at the end of the year’s operations is the sole 
responsibility of management, that labor is concerned 
exclusively with obtaining a wage which satisfies its con- 
cept of justice, that any difference of opinion over the 
compatibility of a given wage demand with profitable 
operations must be decided in the last analysis by resort 
to economic force. 

On the other hand, labor can approach the bargaining 
table conscious of its duties as well as of its rights, with 
a realization that its wage demands are a matter of con- 
cern to the entire country. Before advancing specific pro- 
posals, it can make a careful study of labor productivity, 
of unit costs, of present and prospective profits, of price 
levels and the cost of living, of the general state of the 
industry and the economy. After the facts have been 
assembled and studied, labor can say to management: 
“As far as we can see, the welfare of our members de- 
mands at the present time a wage hike of ten or twenty 
cents an hour. We think they are entitled to this by 
reason of their increased productivity and the rise in 
the cost of living. If our figures are correct, you can 
meet this advance without price increases and without 
any decrease in over-all profits. We believe that the 
whole economy would benefit if our proposals were ac- 
cepted. If you can show us that we are wrong and where 
we are wrong, we shall reconsider our position.” 

This second procedure was followed last year by the 
CIO and was dramatized by the brilliant young leader 
of the United Auto Workers, Walter Reuther, in the 
course of negotiations with General Motors. It has since 


been substantially approved by the American Federation 
of Labor, which, at its annual convention in Chicago, 
stated that if organized labor was expected to bargain 
intelligently with management, it would have to be given 
a thorough knowledge of the business. It is the approach 
which has just been reaffirmed by the CIO. 

We welcome this emphasis on reason and responsibil- 
ity in labor’s approach to collective bargaining, and we 
think that management ought to welcome it, too. It is a 
sign of growing maturity, of increasing willingness to 
assume responsibility, of recognition that labor has a 
real stake in the health of industry and in the general 
health of the economy. With those who persist in seeing 
something subversive in this approach, we have no sym- 
pathy whatsoever; and we would remind those indus- 
trialists who have not yet fully accepted strongly organ- 
ized labor unions and who remain at swords’ points with 
them that by so acting they are giving substance to 
Marxian dogmas of the inevitability of warfare between 
the capitalists and the proletariat. They are undermining 
the system they profess to serve. 

These remarks seem apropos at this time when indus- 
trial circles are buzzing with talk about the Nathan 
Report which will provide the basis for CIO wage de- 
mands in 1947. This Report may be right or it may be 
wrong, but it is a serious effort to put collective bargain- 
ing on an intelligent, responsible basis. It should be 
regarded by industry in this way. 


Time for aggression 
against euthanasia 


It is one of the mysteries of God’s providence why the 
forces of evil invariably seem more aggressive than the 
power of good. Warped thinking, prejudiced action, dia- 
bolical programs all seem to have an inner urge that 
makes them vocal, vociferous and arresting. Their power 
eventually, we know (and must believe), will dissipate 
itself or be broken, for the truth is great and will pre- 
vail; but in the meantime, what incalculable harm is 
wrought, while the evil acts and the good and the decent 
remain strangely quiet! 

This consideration has been suggested by the recent 
activities of those prophets of defeat and despair who 
have been led either by their moral illiteracy or their 
diabolical cynicism to espouse the voluntary murder 
and suicide pact which they grace with the name of 
euthanasia. This loathsome practice is not new in the 
sorry history of human degeneracy: pagan nations have 
sunk to it; the German “doctors” and “scientists” now 
on trial at Nuremberg will rightly be held up to the 
horror of the world if they are convicted of it. What is 
new among us is the impetus the movement is gathering, 
the shamelessness with which presumably reputable doc- 
tors and even ministers of religion give their names, 
their time, their energies to advocating a thing that can 
only pander to the ruin of bodies and souls. 

This is not the occasion to argue the ethical principles 
involved—at least, in these pages at this moment it would 
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be time and space wasted. Our readers need no convic- 
tion on that score; those who see no crime in euthanasia 
may be saved by their own sub-normal thinking powers 
from sinning, but it is to be feared that the same lack 
would render them incapable of seeing the simple truth. 
Two letters in Time (Dec. 16) buttress this reflection. 
One wants to know why we (the opponents of euthanasia) 
“deny to man that which we give any dog.” It is doubt- 
ful if that sort of mentality could be brought to see that 
we do it just precisely because men are not dogs. When 
another letter asks whether, in denouncing euthanasia as 
anti-God we do not forget “Who said ‘blesssed are the 
merciful’,” we can only say a prayer in reparation for 
the blasphemy. 

No, argument is not enough. It is time for counter- 
action. Why have not the vast majority of decent, con- 
scientious doctors in the country come out in a body to 
denounce this treason by their fellow practitioners? Why 
have not State and national medical societies made some 
move to strike from their rolls men who have so be- 
trayed medicine’s ideals? Why have not Catholic mem- 
bers of these societies been in the forefront of an offen- 
sive? Why do we seem doomed to sit back and answer 
these potential destroyers of life and our nation with an 
argument, when what they need is to be scared out of 
their wits that they will be disbarred from practice? We 
are not asking for a Catholic aggressive war in the mat- 
ter; we are asking that all reputable physicians disavow 
the disreputable minority. Here is certainly a field for 
Catholic cooperation with other men of good will, a 
point further underlined in this issue’s Correspondence. 

May America make the suggestion that in every com- 
munity a group of doctors and lawyers be formed into a 
committee to see what steps can be taken to hit the 
euthanasists hard where it will hurt worst? If we don’t 
hurt them, they will Hitlerize us. 


Congress and farm prices 


Embarrassment is sure to be felt in the new Congress 
when the subject of farm prices and policy comes up for 
discussion. And come up it will, probably at an early 
date. The occasion will be the interpretation or the re- 
vision of the Steagall amendment whereby the govern- 
ment is committed to support agricultural prices at 90 
per cent of parity for a full two years after the war is 
declared over. Some twenty products are in question, all 
of them crops for which increased production was asked. 

Price support of agricultural products is a politically 
difficult question. The guaranty of support prices was 
voted by a Democratic Congress. Generally speaking, 
farmers, mindful of earlier price woes, like it. For them 
it means some sort of economic security a while longer 
and the chance to readjust to peacetime demands. Yet 
already the possible cost, should surpluses of many items 
eventuate, is causing doubts among policy makers. 

If a Republican Congess takes the initiative in modi- 
fying or interpreting the price-support law, there are 
bound to be repercussions in the farm States, which in 
recent years have swung away from the Democratic party. 
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Should the Republicans think it wiser to ignore the is- 
sue, then the Administration is in for some embarrass- 
ment, since some sort of modification, probably in the 
form of restrictions on acreage, is desired by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Secretary Anderson has attempted 
to pass the ball to Congress by requesting an interpreta- 
tion from agricultural leaders. 

If politically farm prices are a hot potato, economical- 
ly they are a problem with serious implications for the 
whole economy. Just how serious can be surmised from 
what happened in the case of potatoes. Farmers got used 
to wartime demands for this product. Traditionally, they 
like to produce as much as they can anyway and react 
slowly to a change in the market. Last year the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture set a production quota of 378 mil- 
lion bushels. Between the good weather and farmers’ 
resistance to a quick change, 478 million bushels were 
in the ground. Pledged to support prices, the USDA had 
to spend millions buying on the market. (Cf. AMERICA, 
Oct. 5, p. 4). 

Secretary Anderson in the November issue of Agricul- 
tural Situation (Outlook number) summed up the pros- 
pects and pointed out the difficulty. He wrote: 

One thing is clear. Next year should be another 
one of top farm production. . . . Supplies of many 
foods are short of world needs. . . . At home, the 
market for farm products will continue large. . . . 
Some decline in prices received by farmers can be 
expected in the latter part of 1947. . . . With con- 
sumer incomes higher than in 1946, domestic con- 
sumption of agricultural products will continue at 
wartime levels. However, need for high production 
should not be taken for granted. Some time in the 
future it can be expected that demand for agricul- 
tural production will turn downward. Agriculture 
as a whole must be on the watch for it if we are to 
avoid serious difficulties. 

With certain products as we pointed out, the trouble 
has already begun. 

Nobody wants a solution by artificial restriction, espe- 
cially when so many people here and abroad do not get 
the food they need. But then nobody wants to pay for 
a support program of doubtful value, whose end result 
may only be to freeze undesirable production patterns. 
Most farmers, of course, are not adverse to receiving the 
benefits of such a program, provided it brings no acre- 
age restrictions or direct payments which look like relief. 
That’s why the price problem is so difficult a nut to 
crack. A completely free marketplace just doesn’t work 
with farm products. 

Whatever the temporary solution to the question or 
however much political hay may be made in its dis- 
cussion, the fact still remains that we had better get busy 
and formulate a permanent farm-price policy (cf. AMER- 
ica, August 17, p. 470). The report on agricultural poli- 
cies, submitted last August by the House Special Com- 
mittee on Postwar Planning, contained the beginnings of 
a constructive policy. It has the advantage of repre- 
senting the best thought of both parties. Now is the 
time to implement it and stop making farm policy a 
political football to the detriment of family farmers and 
of the national economy. 























The Prospect for 1947 


Believing that there is a time to live dangerously, Father 
Masse, just returned from a lecture tour in the Middle 


West, makes an excursion into the realm of prophecy. He 
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offers “naught for our comfort”—but 





Almost a year ago to the day this writer contributed an 
article to AMERICA entitled “What about 1946?” (Janu- 
ary 5, 1946). Against an international background high- 
lighted ominously by unabashed Soviet imperialism and 
futile fumbling with the problems of peace, I painted a 
lugubrious picture of the prospect at home. “Unless the 
present trend is unexpectedly reversed,” I suggested, “the 
people of this country can expect little but tension and 
struggle during the coming year.” 

There was no particular reason to write the piece, 
except that nowadays no magazine is considered abreast 
of the times unless it occasionally gets ahead of them, 
and no writer worth his wage unless he is equally adept 
at prophecy and reporting the news. Time was when an 
editor wanted his hirelings solidly grounded in the past 
and reasonably familiar with the present. Now the ten- 
dency, judged by the salaries of certain omniscient col- 
umnists, is to place more emphasis on the possession of 
a crystal ball. And so before going on I should like to 
say that I hope no one takes this too seriously. Your 
guess is as good as anybody else’s. 

Some subscribers wrote last January that my guesses 
were pessimistic and scarcely worthy of a Christian; but 
I remember one letter from a high government official, 
who has long since resigned and returned to private busi- 
ness, which said that the article was too hopeful and that 
the reality would be worse than predicted. The govern- 
ment official turned out to be right. 

A year ago it appeared that there would be four areas 
of active conflict, and a possible fifth one. In the order 
then set down they were: economic stabilization; indus- 
trial relations; economic security; and relations between 
the President and Congress. Group and racial antagonism 
constituted a fifth possible source of trouble. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that these expectations 
of civil strife were all sadly fulfilled. Only with respect 
to the last—group and racial antagonisms—were we for- 
tunate enough to have avoided open conflict, although 
during the year racial pressures increased and we may 
yet have a storm on our hands—perhaps in the rather 
near future. 

Now we stand at the beginning of a new year. It would 
be nice to say that after the storms and stresses of 1946 
a new era is dawning; that weary, confused, suffering 
peoples everywhere are ready at last to enjoy the blessed 
fruits of peace. 

But such is surely not the case. If the peace written at 
Versailles after the first world war was a bad peace, the 
one that is being brewed now is a hundred times worse. 
Over half of Europe has fallen the dark shadow of slav- 
ery, and once independent nations—Latvia, Lithuania, 
Estonia, Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia—have 
either been swallowed up totally by the voracious im- 
perialism of Soviet Russia or are forced to dance like 


rather an exhortation to hard work. 


puppets to the turns and twists of thinly disguised wires 
stretching all the way to Moscow. Czechoslovakia exists 
half slave and half free, and the fate of Austria and Hun- 
gary, of Greece and Turkey lies in the balance. 

After the horrible sufferings of the war, what a cruel 
irony that the “peace” settlement should transfer peoples 
liberated from the yoke of Hitler to the no less degrading 
slavery of Stalin! May God keep them from sinking into 
despair. 

I can almost hear someone saying that all hope is not 
yet lost because now we have the United Nations, and 
that eventually through the functioning of this organiza- 
tion justice will be done to the oppressed and peace will 
reign forevermore. Perhaps, but my trust in UN is not 
that strong, not at the present anyway. The trouble is 
that the same power politics which have so far vitiated 
the peace are blatantly at work in the United Nations. 
Nor is that all. So long as one of the great Powers, on 
whose good faith and willingness to cooperate the whole 
organization rests, adheres to the dogma that its system 
of slavery must be accepted by the whole world as a con- 
dition for peace, it is hard to see how there can exist 
that minimum of trust and collaboration which is essen- 
tial to the life of any organization. Already the world is 
divided, within and without the United Nations, into two 
antagonistic parts; and the gulf between the two is as 
deep and wide as the gulf between freedom and slavery, 
between democracy and totalitarianism, between atheism 
and belief in God. 

No wonder peoples everywhere, including apparently 
the people of Russia, are disillusioned and fearful of 
another war. They have every right to be. Not that there 
will be fighting next year, or even the year after—unless 
the Kremlin makes a criminal mistake and pushes too 
vigorously and too far—but until there is some new 
initiative toward peace, some creative and dynamic ap- 
proach that will fire the imagination of a disillusioned 
world and stampede into action diplomats and generals 
who continue to think the anachronistic thoughts of the 
last century, the possibility of war is in the cards. 

As far as the peace itself goes, 1947 promises to be 
an exasperating repetition of 1946—the Foreign Min- 
isters will continue their poker game, as if the atomic 
bomb and bacteriological warfare and supersonic planes 
were only Wellsian pipe dreams and not the horrible 
realities they are; the peace settlement for Germany will 
probably be as bad as the settlements already agreed 
on; and in its temporary home at Lake Success the mem- 
bers of the UN will continue to talk and score debaters’ 
points to the infinite disgust of all the world. 

If ever bold, intelligent leadership was needed, it is 
now; but when we turn to the one nation which has both 
the ideals and the power to show the way to a real peace 
based on justice, we see there an orgy of greed, a riot 
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of disunity and an incomprehension of what is at stake 
in the world that defies description. 

In all history few nations ever rose to a challenge with 
greater efficiency and courage than the United States 
showed in responding to the attack on Pearl Harbor. 
But in all history few nations ever sank to the depths 
which we sounded in 1946. 

A year ago we were the mightiest Power the world 
had ever seen. We were so strong that, had we so de- 
sired, we might have dictated the kind of peace the 
world desperately wanted—a peace based four-square on 
the same Atlantic Charter which all our allies in the late 
war adopted, with what sincerity in some cases the 
actions of Soviet Russia have long since revealed. But 
with the moral leadership of the world within our grasp, 
and with the world crying for us to take leadership— 
all the world, that is, that was free to speak its mind— 
we turned aside to follow less gallant ways. We dissi- 
pated our power like irresponsible children; we incon- 
tinently brought the boys home, with indecent haste we 
abandoned economic controls which were still needed to 
effect an orderly reconversion to a peacetime economy; 
we took to quarreling among ourselves, not over some 
great principle which might have dignified the brawling, 
but over the division of the wealth we planned to pro- 
duce. We took one quick, superficial look at the atomic 
age which was dawning and then proceeded to return to 
normalcy. 

The prospect for 1947 here at home? 

Last year there were four major areas of conflict— 
economic stabilization, industrial relations, economic se- 
curity and the relations between the President and Con- 
gress. The same issues, although in somewhat changed 
circumstances, will remain all through 1947. 

In one sense the conflict over economic stabilization 
has been resolved, but in another sense it will remain a 
source of contention. Last year the struggle was over the 
means to avoid inflation, whether by retaining price con- 
trols or by removing them and placing all our trust in 
production and the self-discipline of American farmers 
and businessmen. When the aati-control side finally 
won out, prices went up so rapidly that by November 
the wage increases won after V-J Day had been com- 
pletely nullified. Now the question is whether the work- 
ers should be given a second wage increase to match the 
rise in the cost of living, but without any increase in 
prices; or whether they ought to tighten their belts, pro- 
duce more at present wage levels and live in hope that 
competition and rising output will soon bring prices 


down. 
Walter Reuther, President of the United Auto Work- 


ers, is back again saying that business can increase wages 


without increasing prices—only this time many other 
labor leaders are standing shoulder to shoulder with 
him. Through hard experience they know now that or- 
ganized labor must be concerned quite as much with 
prices as it is with wages—for its own good and the good 
of the country. 

Industry is back again, too, and Charles Wilson, Presi- 
dent of General .Motors, has already announced that if 
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the auto workers win a twenty-five per-cent increase in 
wages, GM prices will be hiked by the same amount. And 
presumably this will be none of labor’s business. Where, 
one wonders, does labor’s interest in prices cease to be 
a concern for social justice and become an invasion 
of the rights of management? 

In one respect, however, the picture is a little brighter 
than it was last year. Neither labor nor management 
has yet recovered from this year’s strikes and in many 
cases discretion will prove the better part of valor. 
However, the situation might change rapidly, and for the 
worse, if Congress should go too far with labor legisla- 
tion. If the closed shop is outlawed, look for some serious 
trouble, with the so-called conservative AFL leading 
the fight. And don’t be surprised if many an employer 
joins labor in the struggle. Apparently some of the legis- 
lators have no idea of the confusion that would result 
if all the closed-shop contracts now in effect were sud- 
denly made invalid. In some industries nothing much 
would happen, but in many others where the closed shop 
has become an integral part of the employe-employer 
relationship, or where it serves as a barrier to anarchy 
and cutthroat competition, there would be tragic con- 
sequences, and the employers who would be affected 
know this very well. Congress will hear from them. 

When everything is added up, this much seems cer- 
tain: industrial relations next year cannot possibly be 
worse than they were this year, and there is a fair chance 
that they may be notably better. Much will depend on 
the attitude taken by the small group of powerful men 
in steel and automobiles who 
lost their fight several weeks 
ago to commit the National 
Association of Manufactur- 
ers to an all-out fight on 
labor. If they decide, finally, 
that unions are here to stay 
and bend their great talents 
to getting along with them, we may even have a spell of 
industrial peace. 

There is a fair chance, too, oddly enough, that as a 
result of the Republican capture of Congress in the 
November elections the relations between the White 
House and Capitol Hill will have a less demoralizing 
effect on the country than they had last year. The stale- 
mate between the liberal President and the conserva- 
tive 79th Congress, which in 1946 doomed to defeat or 
emasculation almost every major proposal for social re- 
form, may well be broken in January. Even if Mr. 
Truman stands by the liberal platform on which he was 
elected and makes free use of his veto power, there may 
be enough votes in the 80th Congress to override him. 
And it is by no means certain that he will try very hard 
to block the Republicans, unless they lose their heads 
and go to extremes. In the November elections he may 
well have read a mandate from the people to swing 
somewhat toward the right—a maneuver which is liable, 
ironically enough, to cost him dearly if the country 
should slip into a serious depression before the 1948 
campaign. 

















The battle which raged in Congress during the year 
over economic security went uniformly in favor of the 
conservative side. Bills calling for an increase in mini- 
mum wage rates under the Wages and Hours Act and for 
an expanded social-security program, including health 
insurance, were easily beaten, and the full-employment 
bill, sponsored by Senator Murray, was watered down a 
good deal before it was finally enacted into law. Before 
the year was over the proponents of these measures found 
themselves fighting a desperate action, not to break new 
ground, but to hold the gains that had been previously 
made. 

Next year the struggle for economic security will be 
shifted from legislative halls to collective bargaining 
tables. (The Republicans will make no move to liberalize 
existing laws, but on the other hand, with 1948 coming 
up, they will be very careful not to weaken them.) As 
union contracts expire, a determined attempt will be 
made to incorporate social-security features in the new 
agreements, in addition to increases in hourly wage 
rates. Annual wages also will be very much in the picture, 
and although management will not grant them at present, 
it will recognize the obligation of industry to level the 
ups and downs in production and to work toward con- 
tinuous employment. The possibility for agreement on 
wage rates will be very much enhanced if management 
decides to go along with health and accident insurance. 
The sense of insecurity may not be the main cause of 
industrial unrest, but it is one of the big ones. 

The worst trouble in 1947 may come from racial an- 
tagonisms and the housing shortage. The pattern of 
discrimination against Negroes was altered only slightly 
during the war and demagogues are at work among both 
white and colored. If the level of employment falls ap- 
preciably, there will probably be trouble, and there may 
be trouble even if it doesn’t. 

The housing situation is an unmitigated mess and the 
wonder is that the war veterans have accepted it as peace- 
fully as they have. Their patience, however, will not last 
forever, and when the private building industry opposed 
the Wyatt plan, and contributed to its demise, it ran 
a risk which more prudent men might well have avoided. 
By and large the veteran has been reincorporated into 
civilian life with remarkably little friction, and predic- 
tions of serious strains and maladjustments have so far 
not been fulfilled. But cross your fingers until the housing 
problem has been licked. 

All in all, 1947 will be a more peaceful year here 
at home than 1946, but it will be a sterile, uninspiring 
year. We shall postpone the fundamental decisions which 
someday will have to be made. We shall mark time and 
nurse the deep wounds inflicted by the struggle during 
the year that is dying. And unless the recession predicted 
by many economists turns out to be sharper than most 
of them expect, we will probably get away with it. In 
that event put down 1948 as a year of decision. 

Remember all this is a guess and none of it need 
happen. There are hopeful signs, too, seeds of better 
things which can be watered and cultivated. The UN 
has taken up disarmament and established the Inter- 


national Refugee Organization; and there is a growing 
feeling that its machinery must be overhauled and im- 
proved. An increasing number of people are coming to 
see the relationship between a strong, healthy United 
States and world peace, and the supreme necessity at 
this time of discipline and cooperation. I have suggested 
what is likely to happen, not what must happen. It is 
up to us, to our free wills cooperating with the grace of 
God, to fix the shape of things to come. 


Catholic Action 
in Germany 





Jean Minéry, S.J. 





Germany’s rubble is a distressing sight to see. True, her 
ruined towns no longer reek of fresh-made ashes, as they 
did ten months ago. Their people are back at home, and 
so there is an end of the tomb-like silence left in the 
wake of the marching armies. As we passed through 
these war-scarred towns on our return from Berchtes- 
gaden a few weeks after the German defeat, our feelings 
and judgments were those of soldiers proud of the vic- 
tory they had won. Justice had triumphed, too: we were 
obsessed by what we had seen in the concentration- 
camps, restored now to freedom, and even avenged, by 
our arms. 

There is no point in denying today what was in our 
hearts a year ago. There is a time for justice, and jus- 
tice without the power to punish is but empty sham. The 
hour of justice has not passed. But we must advance 
beyond justice to the rebuilding of a world we can live 
in. When the soldier returns to civilian life he is more 
alert to the crying need for this new and liveable world. 
Revisiting these same ruined towns, it is natural that 
the civilian, if he be a Christian, should look farther 
ahead, and think more constructively, than the soldier 
of yesterday. 

I 

Germany is not yet possessed of the material means 
to repair the damage wrought by the war. Moreover, 
the timing of reconstruction plans is not left to her own 
initiative. That depends, and will have to depend for 
some time, on the Allied Powers who maintain occupa- 
tion forces on German soil. But the decision and effort 
to rehabilitate their country morally are properly a job 
for the Germans themselves, as difficult as any they have 
to face. German Catholics are facing it courageously. 
Separation of the different zones of occupation and un- 
certain means of communication make the task all the 
more arduous. 

For the third time this year delegates from forty 
centers within the American, British and French zones 
held a convention, from November 13 to 15, in the little 
episcopal town of Limburg (Lahn). Laymen and clergy 
were present. Their principal objective was to examine 


together the record of their labors in these several re- 
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gions, with a view to laying the groundwork for a cum- 
mon program of Catholic Action, the scope of which 
would extend to the whole of German territory. 

The foreign observer gets his first shock when he 
realizes how little German Catholics know of what has 
been happening in other countries for the last fifteen 
years. It is clear now that another, earlier “iron curtain” 
had been drawn in Europe. Ever since the advent of 
nazism, organized Catholic Action had been a practical 
impossibility for Germany as a whole. Each diocese, 
each parish even, had to fight its own local enemy. Each 
was left to its own devices for the protection of the 
Christian faith within its narrowly restricted sphere. 
Fractioning was the natural result, and considerable di- 
vergence of viewpoint. Here is the chief obstacle with 
which those responsible for a broader plan of action 
must now come to grips. Methods which the harsh real- 
ity of yesterday imposed have today become habitual. 
The danger is that they may prove a detriment to the 
Christian community in’ Germany. 

German Catholics are presented with a serious di- 
lemma. Something had to be done immediately to clear 
up the moral confusion of the hour. Finding concerted 
action and sound planning out of the question, they 
resigned themselves to the revival of welfare groups 
which had existed before nazism, conscious the while 
that nene of these associations was any longer adapted 
to present-day needs. Each town concentrated on a single 
favorite activity. Nine times out of ten the preference 
went to educational and cultural work. This, the reason- 
ing went, was natural enough, since the fundamental 
problem, after fifteen years of nazi counter-education, is 
clearly one of retraining the judgment. Every means 
would have to be used to show that the Church has a 
moral code, a doctrine on philosophical and economic 
matters and a body of principles for the government of 
peoples. Let the Church, then, speak first through her 
clergy and laity, and let her word be heeded. Yet Ger- 
man Catholics are well aware that words are not enough. 
Individuals will not be won back save by attention to 
their personal spiritual needs. And they will have to be 
approached elsewhere than in a lecture-hall, where only 
those are present who come of their own accord because 
they feel the need of such instruction. Here is the whole 
problem of Catholic Action as Pope Pius XI conceived 
it. As it applies to Germany, its implications are tragic. 

II 

Germany’s lay-folk fully realize the grave responsibil- 
ity they must shoulder. They are entirely ready to 
assume it. But they find themselves disarmed, and con- 
fronted with a psychological complex which operates in 
their disfavor. During the period of nazi rule they were 
constantly exposed to the slogans of official propaganda, 
and saw themselves obliged to conform to the demands 
of a regime which left the individual no liberty at all. 
Today they are still very much dazed by their restored 
freedom to think and judge for themselves. They are 
extremely jealous of this freedom, and anything which 
even remotely threatens it will put them on the defensive. 
The day a wounded man is relieved of the plaster cast 
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in which his body has been encased tor months he insists 
on going about naked. The underclothes and trousers 
laid out for him suggest too soon the image of the east 
he has just put aside. 

Well, German Catholics are deeply persuaded of their 
need for organized Catholic Action, clearly orientated 
and soundly constructed. For one thing, it must relieve 
the spiritual poverty to which the individual has been 
reduced. For another, it must exert its influence on the 
destiny of a country where the establishment of new 
institutions is imperative. The discussions at the above- 
mentioned congress of Limburg were imbued with this 
double tendency. The delegates were pulled in two direc- 
tions, towards organization or towards independent 
action. 

Two points seem definitely to have been made. First, 
that the future of Catholicism lies chiefly with the lay- 
man, who alone can hope to undertake to its broadest 
extent the indispensable task of penetration. Second, that 
this lay activity on Catholic lines must be spiritual above 
all else, and not, as happened too often before the Nazis 
came, political. 

In the choice they will be constrained to make between 
organized and dispersed action, their loyal concern for 
the Kingdom of God, it may well be hoped, will be their 
guide, inspiring them to adopt measures as effectual as 
they are in harmony with the spirit of papal directives. 


The Church in Brazil 


Roberto Saboia de Medeiros, S.J. 








When General Eurico Gaspar Dutra was elected Presi- 
dent of Brazil on December 2, 1945 the Gomes party was 
very bitter against the Church, complaining that it had 
interfered in favor of Dutra. Gomes himself had nothing 
to do with his party’s attitude. The accusation was that 
at the last moment there was pressure from the bishops 
in favor of Dutra as being partial to the Church, or at 
last as giving more guarantees for stability and order. 

As a matter of fact, there was no pressure, no mot 
@ ordre, although it is fair to say that the clergy was 
less sympathetic towards the Gomes party, which was 
allied with the leftists (though not with the Communists) . 
The position taken by the Church was very sound. 

Six or seven months before the elections, the Catholic 
Electoral League was founded on the initiative of the 
hierarchy, though all its officials were from the laity. It 
was not a party, and was directly under the supervision 
of the bishop in each diocese. 

First, the League gave wide circulation to a list of ten 
points considered essential for the welfare of religion in 
the country. These points were proposed for inclusion in 
the new Constitution which was to be drafted. Some of 
the points were: religious education in the elementary 
schools; no divorce; the name of God in the Constitu- 
tion; chaplains and religious assistance for the armed 
forces; maintenance and developing of social labor 


legislation, etc. 














In a second step, the League wrote to every single 
candidate of all the parties, excluding the Communists, 
asking them if they would support the points; if not all 
ten, at least the first four. 

The candidates who answered in the affirmative had 
their names published officially by the Catholic Electoral 
League. The League did not allow any preference. If a 
Jewish candidate wrote accepting the points of the 
League, his name would be published side by side with 
the name of the most fervent Catholic. The League ex- 
plained several times that its purpose in publishing the 
names was to inform Catholics that they could vote, if 
they wished, for such and such a candidate. It was not 
a recommendation of the man whose name was pub- 
lished; it meant only that no objection existed against 
giving him one’s vote. As the majority of candidates in 
all parties accepted the Catholic points, names of candi- 
dates of all parties (except Communists) were published. 
Catholics were therefore free to belong to any party and 
to vote for the candidate of their choice. It was under- 
stood that Catholics should not vote for those names who 
were not published. 

The publication of some names aroused scandal in 
certain quarters. It was observed that divorced candi- 
dates accepted the no-divorce clause. The League ex- 
plained that a candidate, being a representative of the 
people and not of his own self, could very well vote 
against divorce, not in his own name, but in the name 
of those he represented. 

The results of the League’s work are remarkable. All 
the items stressed by the League are included in the new 
Constitution of Brazil. And on the other hand, the 
Church did not go into politics, in the sense of having 
political ambitions or seeking privileges. An analysis of 
the points shows that all religions may have their chance, 
if they wish, to educate their own people. In the ele- 
mentary schools, for instance, if the parents ask for a 
Protestant minister for their children, and if the number 
of the children justifies it, the Government will hire and 
pay the Protestant minister to give instruction to the 
Protestant children. 

Some priests have become members of Parliament. 
There are actually four Catholic priests in the House of 
Representatives. The Church did not give them any spe- 
cial privileges. They were allowed to run, but at their 
own risk, and they belong to different parties. 

Before the elections, a very able and brilliant Catholic 
professor of Social Law in the University of Sao Paulo, 
Mr. Antonio Cesarino Jr., with a group of friends, 
founded the Christian Democratic Party. It was legally 
registered, and elected one Representative in Sao Paulo 
and a second one in the state of Pernambuco. Brazil 
being a Catholic country, the Christian Democrats did 
not appeal to Catholics in general as they do in Europe. 
There are Catholics in all parties. The new party did 
not develop very well, and about seven or eight months 
after the elections the founder himself left the party be- 
cause of internal misunderstandings. 

But the main concern of the Church in Brazil is far 
from being in the political field. Apart, naturally, from 


its specifically religious and supernatural mission, the 
Church is mostly preoccupied with the social welfare of 
the people. Statistics show that throughout the country 
eighty per cent of all charities, relief and welfare work 
is in the hands of the Catholic Church. Institutions, 
including hospitals, clinics, homes for the blind, deaf 
and aged, elementary and secondary schools, universities, 
orphanages, nurseries and many other works are sup- 
ported and guided by different religious orders or by 
fervent Catholics. 

In the month of May, 1945 the Bishops signed collec- 
tively a Pastoral Letter dealing with the whole social 
question. They emphasized social justice, multi-partisan 
democracy, and profit-sharing for workers. When this 
letter was released it met great opposition from employ- 
ers and capitalists. Today a paragraph on profit-sharing 
is to be found in the Constitution. 

After the elections, the hierarchy issued another letter, 
giving practical orientation to the work of Catholics in 
the social field. Recommending the Holy Father’s Cath- 
olic Action program, the bishops explained that an in- 
tense social activity was part of Catholic Action, and 
ordered accordingly that every diocese should organize 
a Department of Social Action. This would direct and 
coordinate all social work and would help all Catholic 
organizations in developing their own objectives. 

These Departments, just recently put into operation, 
have made the Brazilian clergy and laity even more 
social-minded. That is true especially of the clergy and 
the young people. Among rich Catholics the social con- 
science is little developed, not so much because they 
object to the encyclicals, but because they do not know 
them well enough, or do not realize the great gap existing 
between the very rich and the very poor. 

In order to develop this social conscience in every- 
body, the Church emphasized this year several public 
and well advertised celebrations. 

In July, 1946 Fr. Leopoldo Brentano, S.J., held the 
Third Congress of the Catholic Circles. Fr. Brentano 
was the founder of these Circles twenty years ago. From 
the south of Brazil, the Catholic Circles have today 
spread everywhere. It is a workers’ social and economic 
organization, with a membership of almost 120,000, 
which is one of the largest enrollments in the country. 
This Third Congress received very good publicity. The 
Minister of Labor, Negrao de Lima, was present at the 
last meeting. A statement was then issued dealing with 
inflation, salaries and profit-sharing, with a note about 
the rural situation. 

This last point received special attention at another 
gathering in the City of Salvador (Bahia) during the 
month of September. The Sixth Week of Social Action 
was organized. The subject of its studies this year was 
Rural Life. A long statement, with fifty items, was issued 
and was approved by the Archbishop of Bahia, Primate 
of Brazil. 

Earlier in June, the city of Fortaleza (Ceara) saw the 
first Catholic Medical Congress. Cardinal Camara flew 
from Rio up to Fortaleza to attend this Congress, which 
was very important since it did not confine itself to 
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strictly technical aspects of medicine, but turned its 
attention toward the social aspects of problems like 
birth control, euthanasia, contraceptives, etc. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that these confer- 
ences and meetings, although they enjoyed a good press, 
did not reach a very large public audience. Owing to 
illiteracy and other factors the people are not too likely 
to follow conferences in newspapers. Far too many were 
left unreached by these methods. 

In face of this fact, the clergy has developed a very 
direct approach to the people. The best example is that 
of Cardinal Camara of Rio, who personally goes to the 
slums in the hills (Favelas), visits the poor in their own 
homes, gives sermons in these districts, hears confes- 
sions and teaches the children. It is easier to find his 
Eminence in some far-away suburb than in his palace. 
He is the apostle of workers and the poor in Rio. As the 
head of the Department of Social Action, Cardinal 
Camara appointed Tavora, 
who founded the Movimento 
Operario Social Cristéo 
(MOSC), a movement to 
gather the people frequently 
in public places and speak to 
them of social topics. Since 
its beginning this year he 
has assembled several thou- 
sand people in three or four 
gatherings. He also led a drive that brought in about 
half a million dollars for the social work of the arch- 
diocese. 

In the rest of Brazil the work goes more or less along 
the same line. The bishops of the ecclesiastical province 
of the South (Rio Grande do Sul) issued one of the 
best statements that ever appeared in Brazil about the 
Church’s social action. The Catholic Circles in Porto 
Alegre, for instance, which are among the best organ- 
ized in the whole country, have set up a powerful co- 
operative movement, along with the Raiffeisen Credit 
and Deposit Banks. These are helping the social and 
economic welfare of that State very much, working in 
accordance with the principles of the encyclicals. In Belo 
Horizonte, Archbishop Cabral sponsored a new School 
of Social Service, and organized a Conference on Social 
Action, ending with a huge popular meeting on the 
Plaza. 

The idea behind these movements is that, although 
every day more and more people come to the churches, 
there must nevertheless be another source of contact with 
them, to discuss their problems and to stimulate them to 
work out by themselves the program of the papal ency- 
clicals. 

Perhaps this movement is most advanced in Sao Paulo, 
the largest industrial center of Brazil. The population is 
estimated now to be two million, of whom 400,000 are 
workers. 

Cardinal Motta, Archbishop of Sao Paulo, is a dif- 
ferent type of man from Cardinal Camara. Studying the 
special position of Sao Paulo, he first busied himself 
organizing a Catholic University (Rio already had one 
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since the time of Cardinal Leme). The University began 
this year (January, 1946) with schools of Philosophy, 
Law, Economics and Industrial Engineering. 

At the same time, through the Department of Social 
Action, Cardinal Motta called for hard work in the social 
field. He had a Family Crusade organized, which took 
as its object a serious reform of family life, an attack 
on the black market, and the fight against runaway in- 
flation. 

Last August the Federation of Industries and the Com- 
merce Association, recognizing the obligations of em- 
ployers, began a Welfare Institution with a large budget. 
Cardinal Motta supported it wholeheartedly and placed 
two of his priests on the board of the Institution. 

There has been a record number of public meetings in 
the streets of Sao Paulo. From July to October, sixteen 
meetings with audiences from 2,000 to 20,000 attracted 
public attention. They are organized every Saturday in 
different parts of the city, with three or four workers 
speaking, after which the author of this article explains 
the doctrine of the Church concerning the problems of 
the day. 

In all this picture, what about communism? The Com- 
munist Party, as a legal party, elected thirteen Repre- 
sentatives and one Senator. Their candidate for the 
Presidency was an unknown man, picked up suddenly. 
Nevertheless, due to the discipline of the Party and the 
confidence it enjoys amongst a section of the people, 
their candidate managed to pick up an astonishing num- 
ber of votes. 

From December on, the Communists tried by all 
means to spread their ideas. They control seven or eight 
daily newspapers in the country and have organized con- 
ferences and campaigns. For some time they were not 
allowed to hold public meetings on the streets, but they 
gathered in houses everywhere. Their line is to exploit 
the people’s ignorance, making them believe that com- 
munism will change the face of the earth, and that it is 
possible to be Catholic and communistic. They do not 
directly attack the Church; they distinguish the “re- 
actionary higher clergy” from the lower clergy. So the 
threat of communism in Brazil is a real threat. Though 
they have made mistakes and lost prestige in some quar- 
ters, they are working ever harder and strengthening 
their own members. 

To this the answer of the Church has been to educate 
and perfect her own people. The hierarchy states that it 
is more important to be a good Catholic and to practise 
one’s religion everywhere and always—not only during 
Mass on Sundays—than merely to oppose communism. 
A religious revival has been the principal answer to the 
communist threat. 

But the threat persists, because it is not the sole re- 
sponsibility of the Church to solve big economic and 
social problems. And it is always true that if the stomach 
speaks the head will hear. The economic problem must 
be met by others. The Church in her place is doing her 
best, is really keeping hundreds and thousands away 
from communism, and is giving them an objective and 
a reason for life. 

















Socialism next door 


Gordon George, S.J., a Canadian theology student at St. 
Mary’s, Kansas, has long been interested in Democratic 
Socialism in Canada. Here he appraises Canada’s first ex- 
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periment in Socialism, the CCF Gov- 
ernment in Saskatchewan. 





In the heart of Canada’s West lies the Province of 
Saskatchewan, with an area larger than any European 
country except Russia and a population smaller than 
the city of Montreal. Here the first avowedly Socialist 
Government on the continent has already completed its 
second year of office. 

In June of 1944 the Saskatchewan electorate, in a 
land-slide vote, put the Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation (CCF) into power for a five-year term, and 
the rest of Canada sat back to watch while the new gov- 
ernment set to work. Interest mounted high, for what- 
ever happens in Saskatchewan will surely affect the for- 
tunes of the National CCF when it makes its second bid 
for power in the next Federal election. 

Premier T. C. Douglas, young (just turned 44), 
Scotch-born, leader of the Socialists, has some tough 
obstacles to face despite the overwhelming majority be- 
hind him in the legislature. Constitutional limitations on 
Provincial power keep him from putting the full CCF 
program into force. 

The British North America Act divides legislative 
power between the Dominion and Provincial bodies in 
much the same way as the American Constitution does 
between the Federal and State bodies. There is this 
difference, however. In the United States, judicial inter- 
pretation has served to strengthen the Federal Govern- 
ment at the expense of the States. In Canada, the courts 
have leaned in the opposite direction; the Provinces 
have grown in power at the expense of the Dominion. 

Under section 91 of the B.N.A. Act the vast field of 
social legislation has, by the interpretation of the courts, 
been left in Provincial hands. At the same time the 
Provinces find themselves limited and restricted in re- 
spect of taxation and finance. The Provinces have the 
power; the Dominion has the money. Time and again 
Dominion incursions into the sphere of social legislation 
have been declared ultra vires. In fact there is grave 
doubt about the constitutionality of the famous “Family 
Allowance Act” of the Dominion, though none of the 
Provinces seems inclined to make an issue of the matter. 

Despite these obstacles the new government began in 
energetic fashion, passing the Farm Security Act at a 
special session in 1944. Saskatchewan is the biggest of 
Canada’s agricultural producers, with an annual crop 
that jumps over the $500,000,000 mark. Of recent years 
drought and depression have fallen hard on the Sas- 
katchewan farmers and thousands of them have been 
evicted from their land. The new Act exempted from 
seizure the farmer’s home and the surrounding 160 acres. 
Mortgage holders were required to wait for a period of 
two years before beginning proceedings for eviction. 
Any farmer who abuses the privileges of the law may 
be removed from its protection by a Provincial Media- 
tion Board set up to administer the Act. Another pro- 


vision allows for the suspension of principal payments 
on mortgages during crop-failure years. 
In an effort to balance the economy of the Province, 


- the administration early launched into an industrializa- 


tion program. The first step was the expropriation of 
the Dominion Electric Power Co., which was followed 
during the next two years by the creation of eleven 
Crown Companies owned and operated by the govern- 
ment through its Department of Natural Resources. 
These companies operate chiefly in the manufacture of 
clay products, leather products and wool products—fields 
which have been found unprofitable or uninteresting to 
private enterprise. 

The government policy on expropriation is expressed 
by Mr. J. L. Phelps, Minister of the Department of Na- 
tural Resources, when he says: “Only as a last resort will 
the government use its power of expropriation. Where 
this is necessary the owner will be compensated.” 

Those who find the trend towards state ownership un- 
palatable find this item on the Saskatchewan menu the 
hardest to swallow. 

There are few, however, to find fault with the work 
done by the newly formed government Department of 
Cooperation and Cooperative Enterprises. Co-ops figure 
large in the CCF definition of “social ownership.” Under 
the CCF, they have taken on new life. The first annual 
report of the new Department reveals that there are 
1,044 thriving, marketing, manufacturing and credit co- 
ops. During the year 1944-45 about 15,000 new members 
signed up. For its size Saskatchewan is Canada’s premier 
co-op Province. An Office of Research to assist existing 
co-ops, a general advisory service and an inspection ser- 
vice are maintained by the Department, and the Indepen- 
dent Co-operative Union of Saskatchewan works hand in 
hand with the government. 

One interesting case illustrates the Department’s in- 
itiative. In the Province there were some 250,000 surplus 
horses grazing on valuable pasture lands. An indepen- 
dent processing co-op was promoted and given financial 
assistance by the government and a contract was nego- 
tiated with Belgium to supply 10,000 tons of horse meat 
annually. Moreover, Co-operative Minister L. F. McIntosh 
has made two trips to Britain to arrange large scale 
two-way trade agreements with the powerful British 
manufacturing co-ops. 

Public health, too, has come in for its share of con- 
sideration. Following the report of Dr. Henry E. Seiger- 
ist of Johns Hopkins University, free medical, dental and 
hospital service is now provided for old-age and blind 
pensioners, for mothers who are beneficiaries of mother’s 
allowances and for their children. Fourteen health re- 
gions are to be set up to provide services where they 
do not now exist. A large measure of local control is to 
be assured and health services are not to be imposed. 
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Premier Douglas, who is also Minister of Health, de- 
clares it to be government policy “to provide free health 
services to all groups in the Province who have no re- 
sources of their own from which to pay for the care.” 

On the labor front, the government has enacted what 
it claims is the most advanced piece of labor legislation 
on the continent. Its Trade Union Act requires employers 
to bargain collectively and to agree to union security in 
the form of maintenance of membership and the check- 
off. It provides a speedy method of certification of unions 
for collective bargaining purposes. Company unions are 
outlawed, and employees dismissed for legitimate union 
activity must be reinstated with back pay. The new Act 
has given a great fillip to organization. “Union organ- 
ization in the last nine months has been nothing short 
of terrific,” says W. K. Bryden, Chairman of the Sas- 
katchewan Labor Relations Board, “The Board’s time 
has been taken up almost exclusively with applications 
for certification of new unions.” 

“In the spirit of ‘charity begins at home’,” reads a 
government report, “the Saskatchewan government has 
signed three collective bargaining agreements with unions 
composed of groups of its own employes. These agree- 
ments, the first of their kind in Canada, are expected to 
be followed by others which will eventually cover all 
Saskatchewan civil servants.” 

In Saskatchewan, 18-year-olds now have the vote, and 
House debates are regularly broadcast from the floor of 
the legislature. Other legislation has concerned itself with 
the marketing of furs, the rehabilitation of veterans, an 
increase in the minimum wage for teachers. In Matador 
County, nineteen war veterans, aided by the government 
with a grant of Crown land and financial backing, are 
conducting an experiment in co-operative farming. They 
are setting up a farm with a village community, all the 
land and machinery being held on a co-operative basis. 

Anyone familiar with the social encyclicals and the 
pronouncements of the American hierarchy, will be able 
to find not a little in this program which is to their taste. 
Indeed, as the CCF News Comment states: “It has been 
difficult for the stalwart defenders of the capitalist world 
to make a sad story out of Saskatchewan.” 

There is one feature of the Saskatchewan plan on which 
many Catholics are reserving their judgment—govern- 
ment ownership of industry. It is certain from the en- 
cyclicals that there are cases where such ownership may 
be justified and even necessary. So far, it would seem, 
the Saskatchewan government has gone into business in 
fields where private enterprise could not, or would not, 
operate. But will the “socialist” government stop there? 
That is the question foremost in the minds of many. 
Natural Resources Minister Phelps has provided a state- 
ment of government policy: “It is the intention of the 
government to effect an orderly change to social owner- 
ship in the development of our natural resources.” 

In fairness it must be recalled that “social ownership” 
in CCF terminology covers co-ops as well as government 
ownership. Still the CCF bias towards nationalization 
gives many a prospective supporter a feeling of uneasi- 
ness. Catholics recall that the principle of subsidiarity, 
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namely, that the state should never take upon itself a 
task that can be performed as efficiently by a lower body 
or a private person, is a fundamental principle of Cath- 
olic social theory. 

Henry Somerville, prominent Canadian sociologist and 
Editor of the Catholic Canadian Register, thinks that the 
CCF is likely to prove a needed bulwark against com- 
munism in Canada, but writes: “It would be encouraging 
to see the CCF paying more attention to the first word 
in its own name which is ‘Co-operative’.” 

The Canadian hierarchy has made it clear that Cath- 
olics are free to support the CCF as it now stands. 
Catholics are a minority in Saskatchewan, numbering 
less than twenty-eight per cent of the population, yet 
they seem to be satisfied under “socialist” rule. They 
point to Catholics in Britain, Australia and New Zealand, 
the majority of whom are enthusiastic supporters of their 
“socialist” governments, with full ecclesiastical approval. 
It is reported that four out of five Catholics in England 
support the Labor Government. In Saskatchewan the im- 
portant portfolio of Agriculture is held by I. C. Nollet, 
a Catholic. 

All admit that there are a few doctrinaire radicals in 
the party, but in the main the balance is held by men 
like Premier Douglas, who is forthright in declaring that 
Christianity is the only faith that can avert the downfall 
of all that we hold most dear. “History has proven,” he 
told a gathering of Knights of Columbus, “that if God is 
forgotten, civilization will collapse.” Mr. Douglas was 
once a Baptist minister, but he can quote the encyclicals 
on occasion. 

Whatever view one takes, it cannot be denied that 
there is social ferment in Saskatchewan. Critics of the 
movement hold that wartime prosperity has been the 
key to the seeming success of the CCF. The next three 
years should tell the tale. 


Looking ahead 


What will be the future of the youth of China? Since 
these young people are a considerable part of the youth 
of the entire world, and since China is changing rapidly, 
the prospects of China’s youth is a matter of great con- 
cern for all those who have at heart the cause of Christ. 
Father Nicholas Schneiders is a Passionist missionary, 
well known to readers of the Sign, who believes that the 
“golden hour” has struck for conversions to soul in that 
country, but that the central problem is that of the souls 
of the younger generation who will be China’s future 
leaders. The importance of Catholic higher education in 
this matter is discussed by Father Schneiders in “Catho- 
lic Education in China,” in next week’s AMERICA. 

In the same issue, Father Georges Didier, S.J., in the 
second instalment of his series, will study the “Hopes 
and Prospects” of French Catholics, in the light of some 
of the recent events: the hopes and prospects of France’s 
young men, about whom Francois Mauriac wrote at the 
beginning of the war: “Give these young men twenty 
years of peace, and they will conquer France for Christ.” 
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A plea 
for criticism 


Book reviewers have an important job to do, but it would 
be more definite and fruitful if they had behind them a body 
of scholarly American Catholic critical study. Father Simons, 

of the English department of the St. 





John W. 


Thomas More High School, Philadel- 


Simons phia, suggests filling the need. 





For the past several years Father Harold C. Gardiner, in 
the pages of AMERICA and elsewhere, has been waging a 
courageous private campaign for the improvement of 
standards in Catholic reading and reviewing. Since he 
tries, in the laudable tradition of Christian humanism, to 
be both liberal and orthodox, he runs the usual dangers 
of offending both the unwisely liberal and the unwisely 
orthodox, that is to say, those to whom supernatural 
values are an irrational extravagance and those to whom 
profane values are wholly anathema. But good literature, 
we must surely know by now, is not the prerogative of 
Catholicism, and, living as we do in a non-Catholic social 
climate, we must learn to assess the literature of that 
climate without nervousness, without concession, without 
prejudice. 

Of the reviewing, as of the making, of books there is 
no end, and the Catholic reviewer must be forgiven if 
he sometimes manifests bewilderment and exacerbation 
when confronted with the huge, protean mass of contem- 
porary literature. Moreover, since he cannot dismiss the 
fact of moral tensions and pressures in the blithe man- 
ner of his secular confréres, he runs the risk of seeming 
to pay more attention to the possible moral effects of a 
work of art on its potential reading public than to the 
intrinsic merits of the work itself. This shifting of em- 
phasis from artistic to ethical considerations is doubt- 
less a fault, but it is a fault which arises from the hybrid 
nature of book-reviewing itself—a literary genre which, 
while obviously related to literary criticism in the purer 
and more technical sense, has acquired special character- 
istics by reason of the circumstances attending its origin 
and growth. 

In the first place, it is largely an ephemeral art prac- 
tised upon an ephemeral literature, for no one pretends 
that most of the books reviewed in current periodicals 
have a permanent significance. Moreover, no intelligent 
reviewer is going to emplo; all the refinements of his 
critical craft on books which have only a transient inter- 
est. In the second place, all current magazines have cer- 
tain ideological prepossessions, and the book reviews will 
reflect, sometimes overtly and sometimes covertly, the 
general editorial slant of the periodical. Catholics reading 
Catholic magazines are surely justified in expecting 
moral guidance as well as ‘iterary criticism in the re- 
views of current books. In the third place, books are 
reviewed in current periodicals, not according to absolute 


criteria, but in relation to the imagined needs, interests, 
tastes and aptitudes of prospective readers. 

It goes without saying that these complications render 
the task of reviewing books an extremely hazardous one, 
for reviewers sometimes feel forced to withhold the rec- 
ommendation of good books for prudential reasons, and 
the author feels betrayed and becomes resentful. Harry 
Sylvester, for example, whose conscientiously contrived 
Catholic novel, Dayspring, appeared about two years 
ago, was infuriated at the treatment which that novel 
received at the hands of Catholic reviewers. In some 
cases his fury was thoroughly justified, for certain of 
the reviews amounted to no more than indignant and 
uncritical rejection. Certainly so serious an artist was 
undeserving of such summary treatment. At the same 
time, there were valid reasons for the failure of Catholic 
reviewers to give it wholesale recommendation, for, as 
we have seen, the book reviewer has obligations beyond 
those of literature merely. I do not think Mr. Sylvester 
would accept my distinction between book reviewing and 
literary criticism, and I am almost certain that what I 
name prudence he would stigmatize as sheer cowardice. 

At the same time, it is incidents such as these which 
prompt us to face the problem of Catholic literary criti- 
cism in a more objective way, for, surely, serious artists, 
whether Catholic or non-Catholic, are entitled to a more 
mature stylistic and technical interpretation than that 
given to them by the average Catholic magazine. In other 
words, since Catholic book reviewers, having a highly 
specialized task, cannot afford to exclude ethical and 
other considerations or to overlook their wider obliga- 
tions to a somewhat amorphous reading public, some 
provision ought to be made for a purely literary criticism 
of the work of serious artists who are at present cheated 
of even that modicum of encouragement required for 
integrity and subsistence. Catholicism, once so boastful 
of her husbandry of the arts, must surely be culturally 
enfeebled if she cannot perform this minimum task in 
behalf of her neglected craftsmen. 

It is a melancholy fact that the science of literary 
criticism among Catholics in America is practically non- 
existent. In other sciences—medicine, archeology, an- 
thropology, chemistry, etc.—we have kept pace with our 
environment, but we have made very few contributions 
in either historical or creative criticism. There are sev- 
eral causes for this deficiency. For one thing, the Anglo- 
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Saxon world is extraordinarily distrustful of a purely 
rational analysis of works of art, and its best criticism 
has been either antiquarian or impressionistic. Catholics 
have shared this distrust through contagion. For another 
thing, our Catholic universities seldom specialize in 
purely humanistic studies, and the average graduate stu- 
dent in literature must go to the great secular universities 
for his education. In these universities he will, it is true, 
learn his authors and his texts, and he will make the 
acquaintance of occasionally brilliant scholars; but he 
will also be submitted to a disconcerting variety of 
critical methods, most of them based on a false analogy 
with the methods of the physical sciences. 

It seems to me that it is time for Catholic scholarship 
to break new ground in the area of literary criticism, 
and I propose to outline some of the problems it will 
have to explore. One of the first duties of Catholic schol- 
arship is to provide good critical editions and transla- 
tions of the world’s great Catholic literature. English- 
speaking readers are effectively cut off from their rich 
cultural patrimony for two reasons: first, they are un- 
acquainted with the languages in which that patrimony 
is preserved; and, second, their own vernacular litera- 
ture is a literature which has, from the standpoint of 
total achievement, repudiated the Catholic past. As a re- 
sult there is the paradox, understandable but unfortunate, 
that non-Catholic Europeans have a more intimate share 
of the literary spoils of the Catholic past that Catholic 
Americans. 

It is true that some of the great Catholic European 
masters have been made available in good English texts, 
but even these—Dante, Pascal, Calderén, etc.—are in 
need of sound Catholic critical commentary. The Catho- 
lic American contributions here are, in the main, neg- 
ligible. If this was inevitable in the past, when the Church 
in America was preoccupied with more elementary tasks, 
it is no longer so, and it is time for us to redress the 
cultural balance. Furthermore, in anticipating the schol- 
arship to come, we must prepare against scholarship of 
the pedantic, finicky sort so frequently to be found in 
graduate theses and research monographs. The real need 
is for popularization, but a popularization that is at the 
same time careful, competent and stylistically gratifying, 
owing nothing to the meretricious methods of the pulp 
magazines. 

(To be continued) 


Song for a Wintry Day 


Winter is blowing in the wood, 

Snow is snowing—it is good 

To have the Christ come once again, 
Blessing our laughter and our pain. 

It is good that He brings peace, 

That pummeling guns must seek surcease 
In foundries—then in small, toy cars. 
Thank God that rifles are rusting bars, 
Praise to Him that our bombs are hollow, 
And glory be—that children follow 
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Soldiers because they are so few, 
Because they are so harmless, friendly, new. 
Now let the wind skate wildly on the river, 
Let snow dervish madly, trees bow and quiver, 
Let earth quail humbly before His coming, 
He Who stilled the war drums’ drumming, 
He Who is small yet scatters legions, 
Whose baby Foot can straddle regions 
Of snow, of sand and jungled shade— 
Christ the Saviour Who was made 
Of snowy Mary and was killed 
That all His mansions might be filled. 
So come, wild, lovely war of winter, 
Come and bring 
Small Jesus while we rise and sing 
Sweet carols to a pauper’s hovel-fame— 
And praise His name! 

JosePH DEvVER 


Carol for a Child 


Ring out, sing out, 
Heart’s tiny bell! 
Angels on wing 
Have news to tell. 


Shepherds and kings 
Hurry along, 
Children fill 
The night with song. 


Heart-cradle built 

For just His size, 

Take Him—the Lad 
With His Mother’s eyes. 


A young Prince sleeps 
In an oxen stall. 


Hush! God’s own Son 


Is very small. 


Warm Him tonight 

(The wind is wild) ; 

Tuck Him in snugly, 

Heart of a child! 
Raymonp F. RoseLiep 


A star unpetals 
From the sky’s stem, 
Lighting the road 
To Bethlehem. 


Nocturne 


You plunge the room in darkness. Now the snow 
More wildly hits the pane and I should go. 

Do you feel the queer ontology descend? 

The light and air are changed. The roses bend 
And peal like ice bells ringing down the lake 

And I should go, for Pete’s, for pity’s sake. 

The children chant “But wait till Christmas.” Wait 
When down the hill and through our frosted gate 
There run the shouting shepherds with the news— 
A star will beat within the shadowed spruce. 


Copley Square is black and mute the beasts 
Upon the steps of knowledge. Nothing heats 

The freezing doorways where the beggars curl 
And mumble in their sleep. The seven-odd worlds 
Of Lowell will not save us. Christ come fast, 

Be born, be Newsboy on the street at last. 


Leonarp McCartuy 























Books 








Good earth, barren thinking 





PAVILION OF WOMEN 





By Pearl S. Buck. Day. 316p. $3 


There is always a charm about Mrs. 
Buck’s presentation of Chinese life in 
her novels. The charm rises, I take it, 
from the fact that she is a faithful re- 
porter, who, without adding much of 
her own to the story and atmosphere, 
simply allows the quaintness, the for- 
mal courtesy, the respect for older 
people, the order and fundamental san- 
ity of Chinese culture to filter through 
the mechanics of the story. Inevitably, 
since she is recording for us the linea- 
ments of a pagan culture, much that is 
cruel and earthy seeps into the picture 
as well. 

This latest of Mrs. Buck’s Chinese 
tales runs true to form in this regard. 
It is the story of Madame Wu and her 
family first of all. At the age of forty 
she determines to withdraw herself 
from any marital responsibilities toward 
her husband, whom she has never loved, 
but to whom she has been faithful and 
dutiful. She arranges to get a second 
wife for him, and settles down to find 
herself, to get some ideals, some goal, 
some direction. She is, all unconscious- 
ly, seeking God, though the author does 
not say it so bluntly. 

Unfortunately, she finds the wrong 
guide in the person of a foreign priest, 
who is wise, kindly, unselfish and, for 
the reader, quite a mystery. He is a 
queer sort of fish; he lives alone, there 
is never any indication that he says 
Mass or administers the Sacraments, or 
performs any priestly functions at all. 
It is only at the end of the book that 
we learn that he was a renegade, ex- 
communicated and living in voluntary 
exile, though the suspicion has been 
growing all through the story that 
something was wrong with him. 

Why Mrs. Buck had to ruin what 
might have otherwise been quite a good 
novel by deliberately chosing such an 
untypical character is a mystery. I sup- 
pose she felt that she had to make him 
an outcast because she knew that she 
was going to have Madame Wu come to 
realize after his death that she loved 
him. I suppose there is something sym- 
bolical, too, about the fact that an out- 
cast is the one who solves the loneli- 
ness of Madame Wu’s soul. 


But the creation of Brother André 
makes the whole story bizarre. I do not 
think that Mrs. Buck intends the book 
to be an attack on the Faith. I do think 
that she has made a first-rate artistic 
faux-pas, which, together with the fact 
that Madame Wu is an utterly incredi- 
ble creature, omniscient, infallible, 
sanctimonious, reduces the book almost 
to the stature of a parody. 

By the mere fact of the character of 
Brother André, Mrs. Buck practically 
committed herself to a lot of silly phi- 
losophizing, which bulks large in the 
book and gives it an air of pseudo- 
profundity. The apex of this vapidity 
comes when a visitor, explaining to 
Madame Wu why Brother André had 
been unfrocked, says that it was be- 
cause “he thought it was men and 
women who were the divine. It seems 
hard to think this a sin, in our gener- 
ation.” Quite apart from the theological 
nonsense, if there ever was a genera- 
tion in which it was impossible to see 
men and women as divine, it is exactly 
this generation. Dachau, genocide, eu- 
thanasia come to mind. 

I am forced to conclude that what- 
ever is good in this book comes from 
what is sane in Chinese life, and not 
from the aspects of Western civilization 
which Mrs. Buck introduces. She is a 
much better interpreter of China to us 
than she is of sound Occidental think- 
ing to the Chinese. If I may revert to 
the thesis of my recent articles, this 
book is a failure as a means of inter- 
cultural understanding, and it fails on 
the precise ground that it distorts the 
one supreme element necessary for that 
understanding, the reality and truth of 
the soul, of marriage, of love, of truth, 
as they are found in Catholic Chris- 
tianity. Haroip C. GARDINER 


Portuguese greatness 





THE SACRED SCIMITAR 





By Mabel Farnum. Bruce. 168p. $2.50 


When Saint John de Brito was born in 
the middle of the seventeenth century 
(1647), the luster of Portugal’s em- 
pire along the shores of the Indian 
Ocean had already been dimmed by 
the rising sun of the English and the 
Dutch. But greatness had not departed 
from the nation, as is seen in the career 
of the sainted de Brito. Entering the 
Jesuit Order as a mere lad, he was 
soon begging the General at Rome for 
permission to sail for the Indies of the 
East in order to emulate the great 
Xavier in a missionary career. Portugal 


still clung to Goa, Daman, Madura and 
other stations in India, and Christian 
missions were organized there. The 
young Jesuit succeeded finally in his 
suit and in March, 1673 he set out on 
the long and hazardous voyage down 
southeast around the cape of Good 
Hope, up northeast through the Indian 
Ocean to Goa, and at last to Madura 
in southeast India. 

The young missionary was soon out 
in the field, enduring unspeakable la- 
bors and hardships from floods and 
wild beasts, in travel by sea and land, 
and in persecution from Brahmin and 
Indian king or prince. Always he 
brought consolation to the Christians 
of the established missions and led 
others into the fold in newly-organized 
centers. In 1688, after fourteen years, 
he returned to Lisbon on official busi- 
ness for the Madura missions. Then he 
went back to his labors, this time to 
renewed persecution, imprisonment, 
torture and death. 

For this work the author has conned 
over old monographs, has gone care- 
fully over modern studies, and has 
even scrutinized the etchings of the 
period and the costuming of the times 
in order that nothing might be wanting 
to the authenticity of the life story of 
the Portuguese martyr. To those inter- 
esied in mission history it is stimulating 
to realize, for instance, that iwenty- 
six other Jesuits embarked with John 
de Brito for the Indies of the East, and 
to know that among them were the 
Dutchmen Van der Elst and Van Moll, 
the German Amrhim, the Corsican Ber- 
godesir, and the Irishman James Gar- 
ces. Ten of the missionaries were buried 
at sea, struck down by plague: De 
Brito was a marvel of devoted charity 
and attention. 

The divisions of India, the petty 
kinglets, the religious strife, are here 
clearly portrayed. This reviewer has 
slight if any criticism. Miss Farnum 
would have done well to point up her 
geography more clearly. Few people to- 
day know just where Goa and Madura 
are. Then the author is at times a bit 
too naive in the acceptance of her 
sources, and there are spots where the 
narrative becomes cluttered. 

John de Brito’s cause was officially 
taken up by the Holy See in 1731. He 
was declared Blesséd by Pope Pius IX 
in 1853, and the date of his solemn 
canonization had been fixed for Septem- 
ber 22, 1946. But this has recently been 
postponed. His bones have been pre- 
served, as likewise the sacred scimitar 
which struck him down. 

Peter Masten Dunne, S.J. 
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Reminiscences of an 
Opportunitist 


KAPUTT 








By Curzio Malaparte. Dutton. 407p. 
$3.75 


In this strange book of reminiscences 
which its author, Curzio Malaparte, 
accurately calls a “horribly gay and 
gruesome book,” World War II is pre- 
sented from an unfamiliar angle. Mala- 
parte, an Italian war correspondent, 
political writer and former diplomat, 
spent the war years in neutral and Axis 
capitals of Europe. The horrors he re- 
lates are not those of battles nor of con- 
centration camps, but have to do with 
the changes effected by war in human 
beings in Berlin, Rome, Naples, War- 
saw, Helsinki, Stockholm. 

The author writes of the shameful, 
brutalizing effect on men of six years 
of cruelty and unleashed passions, but 
his own conduct was never heroic and 
often was questionable. His bitterest, 
most vitriolic words are applied to the 
Germans, yet he stood by and watched 
while the German ruler of Poland shot 
wretched Jewish children in the War- 
saw ghetto. He saw proof of unspeak- 
able cruelty in the study of the leader 
of the Croatian Ustashis. 

He recounts a conversation between 
Count Ciano and himself. Ciano claims 
Mussolini is responsible for everything 
and that he, himself, was opposed to 
the war. Malaparte says: “You and the 
others should have done something in 
1940 to prevent this war. You should 
have risked something. That was the 
time to sell your lives dearly. Now your 
lives are worth nothing.” True, but 
Malaparte himself, though now he de- 
plores everything, was not one to risk 
his own life in protest. 

By his own account, he was as cow- 
ardly, as flippant, as cenniving as the 
men he professes to despise. He tells of 
occasions on which, while dining in 
luxury as the guest of German officials 
in Poland or while fishing with a Ger- 
man general in Finland, he made dou- 
ble-meaning remarks about his hosts, 
thinly veiling his contempt for them. 
He assumed they would be too stupid 
to understand but, whenever they ap- 
peared to suspect his disaffection, he 
hastened to cover it up. 

From his peculiar vantage-point, 
Malaparte is able to describe an inter- 
view with Prince Eugene, brother of 
the King of neutral Sweden, and a din- 
ner-table conversation in Helsinki of 
the ambassadors to Finland from Spain, 
Vichy France, Germany, Rumania, 


Turkey. He calls de Foxa, the Spanish 
representative, his friend and thanks 
him for helping to hide the manuscript 
of his book from the Germans, but his 
remarks about Spanish Catholics are 
equivocal, to say the least, and he has 
an intense antipathy for Franco. He is 
able to recount the gossip of the 
“smart set” of Rome with, what he 
calls “its interested servility, its gre 2d 
for favor and pleasure and its moral in- 
difference—the true marks of a deeply 
rotten society.” (It is typical of Mala- 
parte to note the rottenness of the 
people with whom he freely consorts.) 
His enthusiasm for the USSR comes 
as a surprise from an Italian, presum- 
ably (from his writing) not a Com- 
munist, but he also professes to be an 
ardent admirer of the Poles. He has a 
poetic sensitivity to beauty in nature 
and in art, yet tortures himself and 
the reader with horrible descriptions of 
decay and death. He is blasphemous in 
a strange paralleling of the sacrifice 
of animals with the death of Christ, 
but elsewhere calls himself a Christian. 
Actually, these seeming contradic- 
tions are resolved by a glimpse at 
Curzio Malaparte’s background. He has 
written fascist articles for fascist pa- 
pers and communist articles for the 
Communists. He was imprisoned by 
Balbo as an anti-fascist, released be- 
cause of his friendship with Ciano, and 
later, after the Italian surrender, im- 
prisoned as a Fascist. Despite his pro- 
fessed hatred of Germans, he once 
served as a courier for the Gestapo. 
It is difficult to assess the value, if 
any, of such a book. It is excellent in 
style, and the translator seems to have 
done a flawless job. However, it re- 
mains a collection of impressions made 
through the war years on a man who 
claims to have felt and suffered deeply, 
but who was actually an arrant oppor- 
tunist, determined at all costs to end 
up on the winning side. Inevitably, he 
brings to mind Lewis Carroll’s Walrus 
who ate the oysters, saying to them, 
I weep for you . . . I deeply sym- 
pathize (With sobs and tears he 


sorted out those of the largest 
size). Mary Burke Howe 





VIRGIL 





By F. J. H. Letters. Sheed & Ward. 
162p. $2 


Now that people have come to writing 
books on Latin authors with the modest 
aim of giving “some knowledge and 
even appreciation of the most famous 
of Roman poets” to those who know 
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no Latin, it is a healthy augury to 
the success of that doubtful procedure 
to read a book as well done as this 
study of Virgil’s art. 

This is not just another book on the 
minutiae of Virgil’s sourees and ‘style. 
A careful and judicious appraisal of 
the fragmentary epics of Naevius and 
Ennius throws clear light on the Roman 
epic tradition and serves to illumine 
the genius of Virgil in the way of 
adaptation and creation. Virgil trans- 
muted what he borrowed. Virgil's lesser 
works in pastoral and didactic verse 
are definitely proved to hold a high 
place in the history of Greek and Latin 
literature. Countless quotable sum- 
mations on the art of Virgil and other 
figures in Latin, Greek and English 
literature dot Mr. Letters’ pages and 
betray a broad acquaintance with 
western literature and a nice taste in 
the choice of words. This is only 
enhanced by the allusive quality of his 
style and, especially in a day when the 
English language is seldom an instru- 
ment to be handled with artistic care, 
the rhythm of his prose is a delight 
and a joy. 

The larger, central issues evoked in 
the epic suggested by Augustus for the 
glorification of his nascent empire are 
here handled with clarity and keen per- 
ception. The technical and spiritual 
unity of the Aeneid, so long decried as 
a pale imitation of the inspired art of 
Homer, is ably vindicated, and the wan- 
derings of Aeneas are seen in the light 
of the history of Rome and the larger 
canvas of human life. At the same time, 
the sensitive portrayal of the tragic 
figure of Dido enkindles our sympathy 
for a woman caught between the tor- 
ment of her love and the divine destiny 
of the transplanter of fallen Troy to 
rising Rome. 

The career of Virgil as the prophet 
of Rome continued even after the fall 
of the city on the Tiber, and through 
the Middle Ages he dons the mantle of 
the seer and sage till we come to Dante, 
who stands between two worlds; and 
in Dante’s interpretation of human life, 
he turned with unfailing confidence to 
Virgil as his guide. Down to our own 
times “each age sees, and no doubt 
will continue to see, its own image in 
the Virgilian mirror.” 

Mr. Letters takes sides in the peren- 
nial controversy between the phil- 
osophers and the poets and, in prais- 
ing the poetical genius of Virgil, per- 
haps underestimates the imaginative 
power of Lucretius in his exposition 
of the gospel according to Epicurus. 
Doubtless Virgil’s verse is more closely 











This was where the children slept! 


HERE IS THE STORY OF 


THE MISSION— as told by Father 
G. Edgar Gallant, who founded the school 


in 1931: 


“While Indian and Eskimo missions were estab- 
lished in Northern Alaska as early as 1886, it was 
not until 1932 that Pius X Mission, the newest and 
most southern of all the Alaska missions, opened 
its doors to the Thlingit Indians of this district. 
It had been on the mind and conscience of saintly 
Bishop Crimont for many years, but for the want 
of missionaries and means it was impossible to make 
a beginning any earlier. 


“The mission, a modern two-story brick building, 
was made possible by a contribution of a very 
generous friend of the missions. The institution was 
very popular from the very beginning. It was de- 
signed to care comfortably for fifty children, but 
only the first year did we have that number. Ever 
since we have had seventy, the utmost limit, with a 
waiting list of around one hundred and fifty, always. 


“After fourteen years of hard work we were 
visited by the tragedy which so often comes to 
our missions. On the night of November 16 last, 
the institution which had been built and maintained 
by so much hard work and sacrifice was obliterated 
by fire in a few minutes. None of the missionaries, 
priests or Sisters, uttered a word of complaint, but 
all felt and said, ‘May God’s Holy Will be done.’ 
We know that a greater and finer institution will 
arise with the help of our good friends and the 
friends of the missions generally. 


“We have many things for which to be thankful. 
The fire occurred during the early hours of a cold, 
windy winter morning while the household was 
asleep, but not one person suffered a scratch or 
developed a cold.” 


WHEN FIRE DESTROYED THE PIUS X 


MISSION IN SKAGWAY, ALASKA 
Bishop Fitzgerald, Vicar Apostolate of 
Alaska, writes: 


“Thanks be to God that no one was injured by 
the fire. Although it occurred at one o’clock in the 
morning, all the children were safely conducted 
from the burning building into the intense cold of 
that winter morning. It was twenty-five degrees 
below zero with a wintry wind sweeping down from 
Chilkoot Pass.” 





“The Alaskans, as usual, rose to the occasion and 
every kindness was shown. We took refuge at the 
Skagway Sanatorium and there remained for several 
weeks until our temporary quarters, consisting of an 
abandoned Army camp, was made ready. We are 
still in our old Army camp, which is overcrowded 
and none too comfortable or convenient. We cannot 
stay there beyond next summer as it will not stand 
another year without very costly repairs if it can be 
repaired at all.” 


HERE IS WHAT YOU CAN 
DO TO HELP REBUILD IT— 


in the words of Father Bernard Cullen: 


“Pius X Mission School was a credit to all of us 
for the Indian children taught there were given a 
good Catholic education and a fine start in life. The 
missionary priests and Sisters who labored there 
are making herculean efforts to rebuid the school. 
These zealous men and women are going about their 
task uncomplainingly. Their goal is to provide a 
home and a Catholic education for their Indian 
children. Their labors, in spite of great hardships 
and the makeshift home which they are forced to 
occupy now, should make us feel very humble 
indeed. 


“T have every confidence that you will give what 
you can. You may be assured that the missionary 
priests and Sisters, who are laboring to rebuild Pius 
X Mission, and their homeless Indian children, will 
be grateful for your aid. I beg you in the name of 
the Christ Child, who ‘had not whereon to lay His 
head,’ to help us to rebuild a home and school for 
these, our little Indian children of Alaska.” 





Send your donations to REV. BERNARD A. CULLEN Director General 
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Start the New Year Right by 


Providing Food for Your Soul 


JOIN THE 


Spiritual Book 
Associates 


THE BOOK CLUB FOR THE SOUL 


HERE is the best possible gift for your- 
self for the New Year—one that will continue 
throughout 1947 to help you grow spiritually 
... to give you the books you want to read, 
that you should read . . . but which somehow 
you do not as often as you would like. 


NINE times a year you receive a current 
spiritual book, carefully chosen for you by 
an experienced board of Catholic editors, 
with the cooperation of the Rev. Daniel M. 
O’Connell, S.J., Executive Secretary. These 
fine books come regularly through the mail, 
for your spiritual reading — biographies, de- 
votional, meditative, or doctrinal books. 


THE rates are only $18 for one year, $10 
for a half year, $6 for three months. 


SEND your membership now, and begin 
with the current selection, “Confidence and 
Other Reflections,” selected by Father O’Con- 


nell. 





Spiritual Book Associates, 
381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to your Spiritual Book Club 
ee months. I enclose $.. 
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attuned to our human sympathies, and 
the poignant clarity of his perceptions 
strikes a more responsive chord than 
the hardy Deism of the Epicurean, but, 
for all that, I believe that Lucretius is 
not the less a poet because his imagina- 
tion soared (in a exceedingly fine 
frenzy) beyond the boundaries of the 
world and into the magnificent chaos of 
a world of surging atoms. Still in this, 
as always, Mr. Letters is stimulating, 
and he has amply fulfilled his purpose; 
besides, he has deserved well of Vir- 
gilian scholars by this illuminating and 
inspiring portrayal of Virgil’s pageant 
of the grandeur that was Rome. 
Eowin A. Quan 





THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
NONSENSE 





By Bergen Evans. Knopf. 275p. $3 


Bergen Evans, who can’t even touch 
H. L. Mencken when it comes to satire, 
sarcasm or cynicism, has written some 
sense and some nonsense in his The 
Natural History of Nonsense. Un- 
consciously he imitates the Mencken 
style; consciously he chooses this 
vehicle to attack many divine and 
human institutions. His chief target— 
though with attempted subtlety—is the 
unfaltering deposit of faith of the 
Catholic Church. The book is a peculiar 
combination of the salutary debunking 
of some widely-accepted superstitions, 
the rather strained establishment of 
straw men in this same field and their 
subsequent demolition, and the bitter, 
transparent iconoclasm (but with a 
pretense of judicial impartiality) to- 
ward revealed religion. 

In the first category, for example, is 
an excellent review of the causes of, 
and the lack of excuse for, racial and 
religious prejudice. The second is best 
illustrated by extravagant assumptions 
like: “silent men are universally held 
to be deep thinkers,” which exaggera- 
tion of course he then proceeds to 
pulverize. In the third, most violent, 
category fall statements like “belief 
[meaning adherence to religious truths] 
is the antithesis to thinking”; or “there 
is no freedom of thought without 
doubt”; or his damning of the “de- 
fenders of special creation” (what type 
of special creation he does not specify) 
on the ground that there is some 
evidence to establish the probability of 
some evolution—although he insists all 
evolution is a fact. 

The author’s objective, except for his 
all-out attack on all authority but his 
own and the ones he cites, would be 




















praiseworthy. He sets out to expose the 
fallacies and dangers of human super- 
stition. But he protests toc much and, 


at least to the knowledge of one re- 
viewer who obviously hasn’t a lifetime 
to spend checking the rest of his author- 
ities, he falls into error. He violently 


attacks the knowledge of animals 
professed by Ernest Thompson Seton— 
whether rightly or wrongly is not im- 


portant. But Mr. Evans, the virtuous 
paragon of accuracy no matter what, 
sometimes in his bible of facts calls the 
naturalist Ernest Thompson Seton and ! 


sometimes Ernest Seton Thompson. 
Another more glaring error is his mis- 
citation of a verse in the Apocalypse By JOHN P. DEI UANEY, S.J. 
of St. John as authority for one of his 
so-called “vulgar” errors. He says St. , 
John claimed that snakes “sting” with Here is the f irst revieW? 


a “posterior stinger.” But his cited 





“In Him Was Life continues the work Father Delaney began in 


veo: movelatione 9:0") Ceseeies We Offer Thee. The latter book consisted of a series of short 
locusts coming out of the bottomless meditations on the Sunday Gospels. The present volume uses the 
pits which “had tails like scorpions, Introit of each Sunday as the basis of the meditations and seeks in 
and there were stings in their [i.e each Introit the theme of that day’s Mass, as well as the spirit of 
the 1 ts’] tails.” Confid P na the liturgical season. 

. en dares connapenytgn , : “As before, Father Delaney turns all thought toward the Mass, 
omniscience of Mr. Evans fades with finding in it the wellspring of Catholic life. He remarks in the 
such spot checks as these. preface to this zelene See “in oe is .? strength, our ~" 

: our courage. e solid basis o iving, reconstruction, a 

Se tong os Mis. Erane playe with peaceful living are in the Mass, the Mass brought alive and the 
proved facts and offsets them against Mass lived. The thoughts of our people should be centered on the 
superstition, he is on firm, though not Mass and flow out mg bey —.. _— and more our ae pen 

iti . : should strive to give the people what they most want and need, 
wee erg ground; and caring h . the Mass.” And the author’s efforts are all bent toward that aim. 
a ee Sees ee eee oe ee oe “In Him Was Life, however, is concerned not only with the 
norant. But when he attacks revealed Proper of the Mass as it changes from Sunday to Sunday, but with 
religion he isn’t even original, and it is all of Catholic life. The theme of the book is set by the pages 


devoted to the First Sunday of Advent: “Put ye on the Lord Jesus 


here especially that his own words Christ.” That putting on of Christ is shown to be possible in every 


come back to haunt him. “Nothing is activity, be it sorrow, joy, marriage, death, repentance, the striving 
more vital than error.”’ Also—which to for social justice, or the mere wearisome routine of everyday living. 
a degree describes the workings of his “In all the considerations laid before the reader, that living of the 


Christ-life is shown to be most readily achieved through participa- 


own mind—“The three great strategies tion in the Holy Sacrifice, not only by Physical presence, but by 


for obscuring an issue are to introduce the offering of Christ and self to God and by the reception of Christ 
irrelevancies, to arouse prejudice, and as the consummation of the sacrifice. 
to excite ridicule...” Witness the “Father Delaney’s style maintains the exalted standard he estab- 


lished when these sermonettes began as a weekly column in 


enthusiasm with which at the very out- America, entitled “The Word.” Each chapter is brief, yet com- 


set of the book Mr. Evans, having plete, and could serve both priest and layman as a weekly prepara- 

pointed out that “only a fraction of tion for more thoughtful and fruitful thinking of Sunday Mass.”— 

mankind has emerged from the Dark army — Instructor in English, DePaul University, in 
ooks On Trial. 





Ages,” places the feasts of Easter and 
Christmas in proper perspective: “On 


the first Sunday after the full moon Here 1s how you get a copy: 


following the vernal equinox we dye At your bookstore at $2.75, or by sending us the coupon. But 
eggs, according to immemorial custom, don’t delay. Father Delaney’s previous book, We Offer Thee, is 
now out of print, and a thousand copies of In Him Was Life have 
been shipped in the first week after publication. 





and seven days before the end of the 
year worship the pine tree, as did our 


neolithic forbears.” ——S = ee ee ee a ee << ae 6 Ge Gee Ge Ge Gee 
Some of the work has unquestioned The America Press, 
merit, if one is of a fact-gathering 70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


fancy; and he writes well. In fact, if Please send me ............ copies at $2.75 each of Father Delaney’s 
Mr. Evans had left out his attack on in Sit Wee Life. 


religion he would not have ventured | ‘**°°°""*"** I enclose es dare (postage free). 
too deep into unfamiliar waters with oo “‘"""°""°**’ Bill me for these copies, plus postage. 4 \ 
such sorry results. And the reader’s Name ne ll 
faith in the whole collection of “don’t aie ri 
believe it or not” would undoubtedly be wg 
ESA ’ Ee eae a 0 SO os ae 


more soundly based. 
J. Nicnoras Suriver, Jr. 
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CONCORD AND LIBERTY 





By José Ortega y Gasset; translated 
from the Spanish by Helene Wevl. Nor- 
ton. 182p. $2.75 


Ortega is a powerful writer, as he 
and his translator demonstrated in The 
Revolt of the Masses. Perhaps out of 
Cencogd and Liberty and its predeces- 
sor, Toward a Philosophy of History, 
he will produce an important book 
definitively expounding his theme of 
“historical reason.” In the meantime 
the present essays are worth reading 
and pondering. 

What disturbed Ortega when he 
wrote The Revolt of the Masses was 
that Europe persists in an _ ignoble 
vegetative existence in the face of a 
mighty communist enterprise. “Europe 
is now reaping the painful results of 
her spiritual conduct. She has adopted 
blindly a culture which is magnificent, 
but has no roots.” The mass-man is 
without morality, and “it is simply a 
misunderstanding of the European to 
expect that he can hear unmoved [the 
communist] call to action when he has 
no standard of a cause as great to 
unfurl in opposition.” 

Ortega warned that it would be 
degrading and fruitless for anti-com- 
munism to pin its hopes on the material 
difficulties encountered by the Russians. 
This we can understand, for in our own 
country we have witnessed a political 
parallel: Republican party leaders, 
with no program save imitation or op- 
position, for a dozen years have vainly 
counted for victory on Administration 
mistakes. What we cannot understand 
is Ortega’s prescription for anti-com- 
munism, viz.: “the building up of 
Europe into a great national State.” 
European events in the years that in- 
tervened since 1930, when The Revolt 
was originally published, may have 
caused Ortega to doubt that a political 
answer to the problem of Western 
man’s demoralization was any solution. 

At any rate, Ortega has for the past 
ten years turned his thoughts to the 
more fundamental question of the 
nature of man. In the final essay in 
Concord and Liberty, he states that 
in 1929 he became acquainted with the 
work of Wilhelm Dilthey, and found 
therein a “parallelism” with his. own 
thought. After he had devoted four 
years to understanding Dilthey, Ortega 
adopted him as his master and under- 
took to develop and advance the “Idea” 
(Ortega insists on the capital letter) 
that Dilthey propounded only frag- 
mentarily in a lifetime of writing. 


The basis of the “Idea” appears to 
be expressed in the following sentence 
in the essay in Concord and Liberty 
entitled “Notes on Thinking”: “Who- 
ever aspires to understand man—that 
eternal tramp, a thing essentially on 
the road—must throw overboard all im- 
mobile concepts and learn to think in 
ever-shifting terms.” That is to say: no 
more absolutes, no more worship of 
logic, no more reliance upon words 
divorced from their speakers. 

The essence of the “Idea” seems to 
be that “Life takes a measure of 
transparency only in the light of his- 
torical reason.” Man does not have a 
“nature,” he has history; he has 
memory, and what he is at every mo- 
ment includes a past. “Man is not, he 
‘goes on being’ this and that... He 
lives.” “To comprehend anything hu- 
man... one must tell its history.” 

The natural sciences to Ortega are 
mere descriptions of an apparatus (so- 
called nature) of man’s own manu- 
facture that he interposes between 
authentic reality and himself: 


Physics is a mental combination and 
nothing more. ... Man... sees him- 
self forced to a concern with his 
past, not from curiosity nor in the 
search for examples which may 
serve as norms, but because it is 
all he Aas. . . . “Historical reason” 
must be understood in all the rigors 
of the term: .. . the revelation of 
a reality transcending man’s the- 
ories and which is himself. ihe sell 
underlying all his theories. 


Ortega suggests a number of postulates 
based on such considerations. For ex- 
ample: Freedom is the ability to be 
other than what one was; many a man 
is today a Christian only in the form 
of his having been a Christian; the 
determination of what at each moment 
society is going to be, depends on what 
it has been; a people cannot take its 
institutions from the manifest surface 
of other nations but must discover them 
in its innermost being if it wants to 
lead a life in freedom; and so on. 

When a man of Ortega’s stature uses 
such an extravagant phrase as “a new 
continent” to describe Dilthey’s “Idea,” 
and announces that he is dedicating 
himself to its reformulation and ex- 
position, our curiosity and hopes are 
aroused. The essays in Concord and 
Liberty and in Toward a Philosophy of 
History turn some facets of the “Idea” 
to the light. It remains to be seen 
whether Ortega has the “Gestalt-like” 
faculty to encompass the many parts in 
the whole of a rounded-out theory, or 
whether he, like Dilthey, will leave us 
only fragments. 
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The title essay in the present book 
is one such fragment. In it Ortega 
analyzes the ancient Roman institutions 
of the auspices and the tribunate, finds 
them both absurd when tested by “pure 
reason” but natural and _ intelligible 
when viewed in the light of “historical 
reason.” Ortega may have missed the 
real moral of the auspices, namely, 
that man has always resorted to some 
power beyond and greater than himself. 
The philosophy developed in Ortega’s 
recent writings seems strangely God- 
less and sophisticated for a man who 
otherwise shows wisdom. 

Henry L. SHEPHERD 
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CLASSIC ART AND ART’S UGLY 
little sister, modern advertising, have 
familiarized us with the principle of 
focus or perspective. We see how every 
line of drape in the Sistine Madonna, 
ior example, every visual avenue, leads 
the eye inevitably to the faces of Jesus 
and Mary. A merchant can high-light 
his merchandise most enticingly and 
thereby induce us to admire and pur- 
chase it. 

In Bethlenem, God, that “poet-artist” 
as Mrs. Browning calls Him, utilized 
this principle gloriously. The setting 
was so naked of novelty, so severely 
stripped of tinsel distractions, that man, 
at least once in the history of the 
world, was forced to look at the essen- 
tial, oblivious of the incidental and ac- 
cidental. For there was nothing to look 
at in Bethlehem except Jesus and 
Mary; nothing, that is, except every- 
thing. 

The Sunday within the octave of 
Christmas does not shift the focus. 
Simeon and Anna, for all that the 
former speaks one of the loveliest of 
canticles, are supernumeraries. The 
main figures are Mary and her little 
Son. 

But the lighting changes to throw 
into relief her who was nearest to 
Christ and dearest. The books of Exo- 
dus, Leviticus and Numbers decreed 
that the Israelitic mother must, some 
time after the birth of her child, pres- 
ent herself at the Temple. Mary, the 
future Queen of Heaven, humbly obe- 
dient, brought her Son, who was the 
Lord of the Temple and of the 
world. 

Leviticus specified that the mother 
should make an offering of a yearling 











Can You Hire a Librarian for $2.50 a year? 


The answer obviously is no. Even with librarians’ salaries as low as they are, $2.50 
per year would not go far in providing any reference service. 


But for that amount you can get a reference service—The Catholic Mind, a 64-page 
reprint monthly that will bring you regularly important Catholic pronouncements, Encyc- 
licals of the Holy Father, significant pastoral letters, speeches, articles—but let one of our 
friends tell you in his own words: 

“I know that anything important will be printed immediately in the Catholic Mind 


—in issues that are bound, beautifully indexed, that fit nicely into my shelves. . . . 1 don’t 
see how anybody who preaches, speaks or writes could do without your monthly.” 


To give a sample of the coverage afforded by the Catholic Mind, here are a few high- 
lights from this year’s issues: 








These are but a few of the many interesting articles that appeared in the Catholic Mind during 
1946. Most of these issues are now out of print — but you can insure receiving similar information 


On Peace and Reconstruction, the statement 
of the Administrative Board of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference 


The Challenge of the Atomic Age to Amer- 
ican Education, an address by Louis J. A. 
Mercier 


The Church and Peace, the Pope’s Christmas 
message in 1945 


What I Saw in Europe, by Malcolm W. 
Bingay, one of the American editors who 
went in Europe at the request of General 
Eisenhower 


Pope Pius XII on the Food Crisis 
Catholic Education at the Crossroads 


On Right and Justice, the Pastoral of the Ger- 
man Bishops 


The Failure of H. G. Wells 


Juvenile Crime, by the Hon. James P. Mc- 
Granery, Assistant U. S. Attorney General 


A Heroine of Modern Times, the address of 
the Holy Father on St. Frances Xavier 
Cabrini 


Aid to Youth in the World Crisis, the Encyc- 
lical of the Holy Father 


Priests and Labor, by 
Nicholas 


The Church—Foundation of Society, the allo- 
cution of Pope Pius XII to the College of 
Cardinals 


Archbishop Mce- 


Housing and Family Life, a Pastoral issued 
by the Scottish Hierarchy 


For Profit Sharing, an address by Clare 
Boothe Luce 


On Pastoral Care, excerpts from an address 
by Pope Pius XII to the pastors of Rome 


Human Rights and the Law, by Judge Ed- 
ward S. Dore 


Must I Vote? by Bernard J. Mullen, C.PP.S. 
The Building of a German Democracy 
Stalin’s “Freedom” of the Press 

Catholics and Race Equality, by Bishop Haas 
Pope Pius XII on Peace and Liberty 


during 1947 by subscribing to the Catholic Mind now. 


The Catholic Mind is not a digest. 


nally written. 


Subscriptions entered immediately will commence with the January issue, the beginning of a 


new 


volume. 


The Catholic Mind, 


The articles are carefully selected and presented just as origi- 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
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wo Years - - + + «© «+ « « 4. 
70 East 45th Street, ares * 5° 2.8."° 2 eo 


New York 17, N. Y. 


Add SOc per year for postage outside U. S. A. 


Please enter my subscription to the Catholie Mind for years ol enclose $ (or) bill me. 
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lamb but “if her hand find not suffi- 
ciency and she is not able to offer a 
lamb, she shall take two turtle doves” 
(Lev. 12:8). Our Lady, carrying in her 
arms the Lamb of God who would take 
away the sins of the world, made the 
offering of the poor. 

Simeon, an aged priest of the Old 
Law, took into his arms the Priest and 
Victim of the New, under the impulse 
of the Holy Spirit giving him “enlight- 
ment concerning the knowledge of the 
glory of God, shining on the face of 
Christ Jesus” (2 Cor. 4:6). His hymn 
of praise concluded with the prophecy 
to Mary which would be so cruelly 
verified: “And thy own soul a sword 
shall pierce.” 

It is the old truth so harsh to the 
unheroic human heart—that intimacy 
with Christ means hardship, suffering, 
a share of the Cross. Even this happy 
Christmas season reminds us of that. 
Christ’s Nativity is a joyful mystery to 
be sure; but the day after Christmas is 
the feast of a martyr, St. Stephen, who 
died in a blizzard of rocks while Saul 
held the clothing of those who stoned 
him. 

All throughout the Christmas octave, 
like a sobbing obbligato, throbs the 
grief of Rachel weeping for her mur- 
dered innocents and refusing to be 
comforted. 

Simeon’s sword was twisting in 
Mary’s Immaculate Heart that night 
she fled into Egypt with her sleepy 
Child soft on her breast: it cut deeper 
and deeper, during the bleak triduum 
when she lost Him in Jerusalem, when 
she said farewell to the adult Jesus 
starting out on His mission, when she 
met Him on the way of the Cross, when 
she saw Him lifted against a glowering 
sky, when she mutely hugged His dead 
body against her in a flesh and blood 
Pietd, after the descent from the Cross 
before the huge sepulchral stone was 
rolled up to close the tomb where the 
Light of the World, murderously ex- 
tinguished, lay dead. 

These were the sorrows of the 
Mother of Sorrows. But she never fal- 
tered from her pact of love: “Behold 
the handmaid of the Lord” (Luke 
1:39). Complete conformity to God’s 
Holy Will and the inspirations of grace 
was the source of her strength. In our 
own comparatively picayune griefs and 
anxieties there can be no other solace, 
no other sufficiency. This is the mes- 
sage of the Mother of Sorrows who is 
also, by divine paradox that lovingly 
encompasses all our needs, the Cause 
of our Joy. 

Witt A. Donacuy, S.J. 


| Theatre | 


CHRISTOPHER BLAKE. Compari- 
sons, they say, are odious; hence, it 
may border on the indelicate to sug- 
gest that Moss Hart’s drama of divorce 
is the most important play of the sea- 
son that also gave us The Iceman 
Cometh. 

Christopher is a teen-age boy whose 
parents have decided to separate and 
are engaged in a legal contest for his 
custody. The scene is in the judge’s 
chambers adjoining a courtroom, but 
most, though not all, the action occurs 
in the boy’s mind. Like all children, 
Christopher is self-centered. His par- 
ents are moneyed folks and no matter 
which of them wins his possession he 
will be well provided for. Neverthe- 
less he seems that their divorce is a 
threat to his security. 

All children want security and have 
a right to it. They want more than 
material security—comfortable shelter, 
enough food and adequate clothing— 
they also want and need the feeling of 
being wanted and protected that only 
comes with belonging to a family. The 
family is a child’s fortress of assur- 
ance. When the family is destroyed he 
feels lost, drifting in a not too friendly 
world, with no sure island of safety to 
which he can always return when he 
needs comfort and affection. Brooding 
in the chambers, while his father and 
mother fight it out in court, there are 
moments when Christopher hates his 
parents for destroying his citadel. The 
author, employing the device of skil- 
fully-contrived stage fantasies, discloses 
the fears, resentments and self-pity, the 
daydreams, that drift through the boy’s 
mind. 

In one fantasy, Christopher imagines 
himself a forgotten waif in a boarding 
school on Christmas Eve. His school- 
mates are packing their bags to catch 
early trains and Christopher pretends 
to be packing too, although his father 
has neglected to send his Christmas 
check. The school will be closed for 
ten days—no food, no heat, nobody on 
the premises except caretakers. A 
headmaster advances Christopher his 
fare to New York, where he discovers 
that his father has gone to Florida with 
his new wife, and the janitor refuses to 
let him in. 

The producers of Christopher Blake, 
presented in The Music Box, are Jos- 
eph M. Hyman and Bernard Hart. Sets 
were designed by Harry Horner and 
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the play was directed by the author. 
Richard Tyler is splendid in the title 
role and Sheppard Strudwick and 
Martha Sleeper are close to perfection 
as his bickering parents. 

The action is a three-cornered con- 
flict of wills and personalities in the 
framework of Christian morality. The 
husband, the legally guilty party, does 
not want a divorce. The wronged wife 
insists on going through with it. She 
happens to be one of those too numer- 
ous romantic women who are psychol- 
ogically unable to accept the realities 
of life. She justifies her intransigeance 
by asserting that it is better to dissolve 
the family than to permit their son to 
witness the perpetual quarrel of his 
parents. Which is similar to saying 
that when a ship is in a storm it is 
safer for the passengers to jump over- 
board. 

I mentioned that Christopher Blake 
is not a crusading play. The author, 
probably with Pope’s couplets on vice 
in mind, obviously decided that the 
evil consequences of divorce are too 
patent and numerous to require em- 
phasis. THeopuitus Lewis 


¥e 
Films 
i 


THE SECRET HEART. There is a re- 
freshing quality in this film of family 
life, which arises not so much from its 
serious problem but from the honest 
way in which it is treated. The word 
“noble” apparently went out of film 
criticism with the disappearance of 
Peter B. Kyne heroes from film stories, 
but something similar in kind if not 
degree would seem to be in order here. 
A woman who has lost her very un- 
lovable husband through suicide con- 
centrates her energy on bringing up his 
children. She is so unlike the fairy-tale 
stepmother that she places their happi- 
ness before her own, and is eventually 
rewarded in a realistic manner by find- 
ing herself free to marry a man nearer 
her ideal. The daughter presents a psy- 
chiatric poser by transferring her blind 
love for her father to another older 
man, but she is straightened out with a 
youthful romance. Rebert Z. Leonard’s 
direction is sensitive and so modulated 
as to avoid mawkishness. Claudette Col- 
bert, Walter Pidgeon, June Allyson 
and Lionel Barrymore offer rounded 
characterizations, and the production 
shapes up as very good adult entertain- 
ment. (MGM) 





























LADY IN THE LAKE. Robert Mont- 
gomery gives a demonstration of virtu- 
osity in this mystery yarn, being direc- 
tor and actor; and the fact that the 
trick comes off as well as it does is 
more of a surprise than the denouement 
of the plot itself. A private detective, 
hired to find the errant wife of a pub- 
lisher, discovers the usual corpse in an 
unusual resting place. His sleuthing is 
made more difficult by strange alliances 
between the culprit and the law, and 
his own life is at stake when one mur- 
derer decides to exact retribution from 
another. There are unlovely characters 
in the piece, as well as the violent ac- 
tion which is required to keep movie- 
goers happy, but the story keeps its 
moral balance. The picture has a sophis- 
ticated tone, and Montgomery’s direc- 
tion points for cleverness even more 
than for chills. Audrey Totter is good 
as chief support. Mature audiences will 
find it upper-bracket. (MGM) 


DANGEROUS MILLIONS. This is a 
minor mystery which belabors the 
moral that the greatest peril to wealth 
is a predatory family. In this reading, 
the rich ship-builder who realizes that 
he can neither take it with him nor re- 
fuse to go circulates a premature report 
ef his death in order to observe the 
familiar scramble for his possessions. 
The hopeful legatees quarrel in tradi- 
tional fashion and only two of the 
younger and less mercenary principals 
survive the test with frayed colors fly- 
ing. James Tinling’s direction is limp 
in too many spots, and the story is thin 
throughout. Kent Taylor, Donna Drake 
and Tala Birrell are featured. This is 
mediocre family fare. (Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox) 


HUMORESQUE. Fannie Hurst’s story 
of frustration is again brought to the 
screen in a dreary transcription by Clif- 
ford Odets. Joan Crawford, who seems 
to be bent on displacing Bette Davis as 
the tragic muse of the Hollywood “ten- 
twent’-thirt,’” is cast as a divorcée who 
lavishes her money and her love on an 
egocentric violinist and then ruins his 
career by her suicide when the old con- 
flict of love and art pops up. The story 
never attains tragic stature, because 
one suspects that none of the charac- 
ters, excepting the musician’s mother, 
knows what either love or art is. Jean 
Negulesco has directed the film for all 
the tortured tale is worth, which is not 
much, and the production is expensive. 
The suicide solution is a heavy bit of 
immoral hokum. (Warner) 
Tuomas J. Firzmorris 


THE DRAWBACKS OF HUMAN EX- 
istence on earth were outlined in the 
news. . . . On all sides, citizens reaching 
out for objectives were observed being 
frustrated. . . . Even humble attempts 
at self-expression were thwarted. ...A 
California husband revealed that his 
wife would not let him play his accor- 
dion around the house. . . . Accidents 
inside the home caused distress. ... A 
New Yorker lying snugly in bed sus- 
tained an ear injury in a collision be- 
tween his bed and a truck. The truck 
had come into his basement-apartment 
through a wall. . . . Yearnings for a 
restful life were disrupted. . . . A Calli- 
fornia mother called on police to get 
her son out of bed in the morning in 
time for school. She told the officers her 
boy did not want to go to school or to 
work, his preferred occupation being 
sleeping. 

Grimaces brought grief. . . . In Okla- 
homa, when a woman traffic violator 
ignored a policeman’s whistle and made 
a face at the policeman, he made a face 
back at her, put so much energy into it 
that he threw his jaw out of joint. . . . 
In Illinois, a vicious stare cost a man 
$100. Arrested for punching his former 
wife, the man was given a suspended 
fine. A few moments later, the judge 
ordered the fine paid, explaining: “This 





defendant gave his former wife the 
most vicious stare I have ever seen in 
the courtroom.” . . . Plans of anti-social 
characters blew up. . . . In the East, 
two small boys laid a parcel on a de- 
partment-store counter, went to look at 
toys. In the parcel was a dead cat the 
youngsters intended to bury in a park. 
Before the boys returned, a sneak thief 
walked off with the parcel. . . . In Chi- 
cago, burglars broke into a photogra- 
pher’s establishment, drank his whis- 
key, followed it with chasers from a 
bottle labeled “soda water.” The sup- 
posed soda water was in reality sodium 
thiosulfate used for developing photo- 
graphic negatives. From the developing 
fluid, the burglars developed acute in- 
ternal distress, departed hurriedly, 
leaving behind an empty suitcase they 
had brought along to hold their intend- 
ed loot. 


In this life, disappointments come to 
all men—to the good and to the bad. 
. . » In the next life, the arrangement 
is drastically different. . . . Joys and 
disappointments in the next world are 
separated and channeled into different 
areas. . . . One area contains nothing 
but disappointments. . . . The other 
contains no disappointments at all. . . . 
The disappointments of this earthly life 
have a purpose. ... They can be made 
into stepping stones, stepping stones 
over which one can move to the land 
where disappointments are unknown. 
Joun A. Toomey 
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Correspondence 








Phil Murray and Communists 


Epiror: Philip Murray, president of 
the CIO and president of the United 
Steelworkers of America, is a man with 
a problem and a mission. His problem 
is the block of Communists inserted 
into the CIO by John L. Lewis, the de- 
pression and good peoples’ inertia. It is 
a problem that Phil Murray never for- 
gets. 

If he were merely a man with a 
problem he could solve that problem by 
a sort of surgery. He could cut out the 
communist suspects in his national 
headquarters and he could engage in 
open warfare with the communist- 
dominated CIO unions. 

But he is more than a man with a 
problem. He is a man with a mission. 
His mission is to preserve the strong, 
free labor movement that is the CIO. 
His mission is to prevent the CIO from 
being absorbed into sluggish and un- 
idealistic sections of labor; to prevent 
it from being broken into frustrated, 
useless bits; to keep the CIO in strong 
existence as a sword and a bulwark for 
the men and women of organized and 
unorganized labor. 

If there were a button which he could 
push to rid the CIO simply and cleanly 
of communist influence he would push 
it tomorrow. But there are no such but- 
tons anywhere in anything. Any head- 
long purge of the leftist forces in the 
CIO at this time could end only in bit- 
ter civil war and factionalism. 

At the CIO convention a stand was 
taken and a policy ~was enunciated. It 
was a compromise. Anything that could 
have been done at that time would have 
been a compromise. An all-out fight 
was impossible, with an open threat of 
raiding by the AFL and the United 
Mine Workers on the books. 

A denunciation of communist inter- 
ference was proposed and adopted. A 
technical procedure to control State and 
municipal CIO councils and prevent 
their use as communist sounding-boards 
was evolved. These two measures will 
tie in with the quiet methods already in 
use of restraining anti-trade-union ac- 
tivity by the Communists. 

Murray got these measures by with- 
out a battle or even discussion on the 
floor. It was the better way. The anti- 
communist forces in the Auto Workers 


Union have tried the other way; as a 
result their deliberations are a free-for- 
all, and they have not got rid of their 
Communists, nor have they appreciably 
lessened their influence. 

There is much more that needs to be 
done. The man at the top, with his 
clear Catholic intellect, with a match- 
less sense of timing and with exact 
knowledge of how much his organiza- 
tion can or can not stand, must be 
trusted. How to proceed and when to 
move are almost to be called technical 
matters. I personally trust the man, 
and trusting him I know he moves as 
fast as he can. 

To indicate that these matters are 
not simple we merely have to look at 
the AFL failure to do anything about 
communism in the Hotel and Restau- 
rant Workers in New York and else- 
where; in Louis Weinstock’s Painters; 
and on the West Coast. 

To sum up: The CIO is a good thing 
and Murray is right not to risk its de- 
struction. Its good outweighs the harm 
its Red termites can cause. 

Murray has one of the toughest jobs 
in the world. I wouldn’t want it, but 
he does it superbly well. 

(Rev.) Cuartes Owen Rice 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Catholic abstention 


Eprtor: In the current (December 7th) 
number of AMERICA you discuss the 
question whether we, as Catholics, are 
exerting the influence in the present 
world crisis of which we are capable. I 
agree with your conclusion that we are 
not doing so. You do not advance any 
explanation of this situation. From my 
observation one reason immediately 
suggests itself. It lies in the failure of 
too many Catholics to cooperate with 
secular groups and organizations in the 
formulation and advancement of pro- 
grams involving the general public wel- 
fare. They prefer to work in Catholic 
groups, the strength and effectiveness 
of which are frequently so limited as 
largely to nullify their efforts. 

Again, possibly some Catholics fear 
that participation in the work of non- 
Catholic organizations might suggest a 
lack of strict orthodoxy on their part. 
Another reason for this failure to co- 
operate grows out of a justifiable op- 
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position to and dislike of communism. 
Communists are, of course, to be found 
in most secular organizations. This is a 
matter of common knowledge to anyone 
who is at all familiar with the work of 
such organizations. Usually Commu- 
nists constitute but a small percentage 
of their membership. But they are so 
well trained in communistic technique 
as to give them an effectiveness that 
largely makes up for their numerical 
weakness. Too many Catholics, when 
they find Communists in the organiza- 
tions of which they are members, in- 
stead of attempting to eliminate them 
or to counter their efforts by consoli- 
dating and promoting Catholic views, 
show an unfortunate tendency to with- 
draw from the membership and leave 
the Communists unopposed. 

The duty of Catholics to cooperate 
with non-Catholics in fields in which 
they have common interests cannot be 
disputed. As the Most Reverend Rob- 
ert E. Lucey, Archbishop of San An- 
tonio, has said: “Since the time of the 
great. Leo XIII our Supreme Pontiffs 
have recognized the need of organized 
collaboration by all men of good will 
for an effective transformation of hu- 
man society in the field of political, 
economic and social well being.” Car- 
dinal Griffin of England has likewise 
said: “All men of good will ought to 
unite in trying to restore Christian prin- 
ciples in social matters.” 

If our Catholics would show a little 
less timidity and a little less fear of 
compromising themselves, and get in 
and fight with their fellow citizens in 
the promotion of worthy social pro- 
grams regardless of differences of reli- 
gion, their influence would be much 
more apparent and effective. 

Rosert McWILtiams 
Judge, Superior Court 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Pass on “America” 


Epitor: This appeal comes to you from 
the mission of Kottar, South India. 

Good Catholic literature is a want 
acutely felt in these parts. Besides the 
bishop, and the missionaries, the edu- 
cated laymen and even non-Christians 
would profit by good and erudite maga- 
zines like America. I would therefore 
request you kindly to pass my name 
and address on to any of your generous 
subscribers who might be willing to 
re-mail his copies to me. 

Bishop’s House, 

Nagercoil, 

S. Travancore, 


South India. FaTHerR FRANcIs 
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At Fordham Road, Bronx, 
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Quahkly Foods 


At 302 Broadway, New York 7,N. Y. 





SCHOOL OF LAW 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
SCHOOL OF ADULT EDUCATION 


At 134 East 39th Street, 





New York 16, N. Y. 











NOW'!! CASSOCKS 


In three weeks’ time. The best 
cassock makers of Yonkers now 
in my employ coupled with my 
own staff. We produce the best 
tailored, best fitting cassocks 
with best materials at prices far 
below expectations. Let us serve 
you by mail—our specialty. 
Send for samples now. 
VICTOR PASCAL 


“The Cassock Specialists’ 
170 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE — 
ide Halis for Men: St. . 
Feral Bicher’s Hall; St. Robert’s Hall; 
Dealy Hall. 
One Residence Hall for Religious Women; 
St. Mary’s Hall. 


Catalogues for each department 
sent om request. 


Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medi- 
cal Courses. Two-year Terminal 
Course in Secretarial Work. Excep- 
tional Opportunities in Art. 
7 
Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 
For further information address the Deen 
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GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 
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Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, 
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MADONNA and Christ child in gleaming 
white and gold on blue background ex- 
Presses pure religious feeling. 14 inch hand 
decorated staff replica famous 
Robbia Medallion. Finest gift for holiday, 
birthday, or other anniversary. $12.50. Price 
includes express prepaid. Agnese McKenna 
Wilson, “Vagabond House,"’ Dept. 11-A, 
Elsinore, California. 


MISSIONARY PRIEST, working in four 
counties, on'y 80 Ca ics in population of 
140,000, needs prayers and gifts to expand 
spiritual beachhead. Will you help? Rev. 








is R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 
JESUIT HOME MISSION—My a 


school to plant the Catholic tradition. all 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John A. Risacher. S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





I WILL SEARCH for out-of-print books 
you want but can’t locate. Catholic books a 
specialty. Edna M. Walter, 436 Columbus 
Ave.. Boston 16. Mass. 





IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Cards, 
etc. Write for Catalogue, Irish Industries 
Depot, Inc., 876 Lexington Ave. (Near 65th 
St.). New York 21, N. Y. 


PRIESTS of Europe Need Clothing. Pascal 
sells materials by the yard for cassocks and 
suits. Also made-up cassocks for this pur- 
pose. Avail yourself of this valuable service. 
Guaranteed satisfaction. Send for samples 
now! Victor Pascal, Clergy Tailor, 170 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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TUEXDO PARK, N. Y. 
FOUNDED 1847 
rtered by the Regents 
ae the Middle States Association 
COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
i ed among the Ramapo Hills. 
ee and General Courses. 
Art, Music, <p or iq - Pose 
Athletics including all sports. Send for - 
trated cauies A. Phone Tuxedo 230 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 63, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce, Educa- 
tion, Pedagogy, A ited by the Associe- 
tion of American Universities. Campus bor- 

dering Hudson River. 
One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City. 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 














THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 


CATHOLIC BOOKSELLERS 
Westminster, Md., & 826 Newton St., Brookland, D.C. 


Catholic and Secular Books of All Pub- 
lishers Promptly Supplied. Best Library 
Discounts to ll Catholic Institutions. 


Monthly catalogue. 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Secred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited. Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. degrees. Pre-Medical, Sec- 
retarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, Pede- 
fogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed field 
trips in all departments. Athletics. EXTEN- 
SIONS: 1027 Fifth Avenue, New — 
N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris an 
Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother. 




















GUIDE to a CHRISTIAN LIFE 

by Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ as 

taught by Him in His sermon on the mount 

attractively presented in a 32-page pamphlet 

for convenient use. 

Per 100 $4 Per 100 $4 
c. WILDERMANN co. 

33 Barclay Street New York 8, N. Y. 
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Hove, you nead ... Major Trends 


in 
Francis X. Curran’s - American 


dccimrnicn un aiid ~ Church History 


Not everyone liked id... 


Although this is a very bad book, it contains much that non-Romanists will do well to read. The title is a 
misnomer, as there is really only one trend which the author can discern: namely, the utter failure of all reli- 
gious bodies in America except the Roman Church and the remarkable success of that group. . . . By paying 
great attention to the more spectacular and less reputable aspects of revivalism, by giving relatively long 
accounts of the “lunatic fringe” of American Protestantism, of the “No-Popery” movement, of the “increase in 
unbelief,” the book presents a most unfair picture of non-Roman religion in America. But the account has some 
value. Many of the faults which it stresses do merit attention—the failure to deal with the rural problem, with 
the Negroes, with the underprivileged. And it is a good exercise in the virtue of humility to see ourselves 
through the eyes of others.— The Living Church (Episcopal). 


Put Catholic critics are enthusiastic: 


A short history told in so popular a manner that it makes easy reading. — Books on Trial. 

An outline history worth reading.— Catholic Digest. 

At long last we have a Catholic analysis of the variegated types of American dissident opinions of Divine Truth. 
. . . The feature of the book that has attracted the attention of all critics is . . . the ease of expression that 
makes the perusal rather a recreation than a study.— The Historical Bulletin. 

A thumb-nail history of Christianity in the United States. . . . Since the writer has an eye for picturesque 
quotations, he has packed his pages with human interest touches.— Review for Religious. 

Recommended without reserve to all thoughtful readers.— Walter Romig, in “Of Books and Bookmen,” The 
Michigan Catholic. 

Teachers of religion should know this book. In the Catholic college it should be required reading. — George 
T. Eberle, SJ., in “The World in Books.” 

Should be read with interest and profit by all who have to do any kind of religious work in contact with 
Protestants and should be very helpful to those instructing converts. — The Sign. 

It may well mark the beginning of a new era in Catholic understanding of our Protestant fellow countrymen. — 
Woodstock Letters. 

Instead of confining himself to the bare statement of facts, he adds comments that will be appreciated by the 
Catholic apologist. A vast number of useful facts and valuable references. — The Catholic World. 

Father Curran writes in a simple, clear and interesting style that will hold the attention of his readers. In less 
than 200 pages he has on the whole succeeded in tracing the major trends of American Church history. — 
Best Sellers. 

Provides a broad over-all picture which the student and the general reader will find accurate, clearcut, and 
useful for judging what is back of and has influenced the present position of the Protestant denominatiens in 
our country. — Catholic School Journal. 

The author sums up briefly, yet clearly, religious developments in America during the last three centuries: 
early Catholic missionary achievements in the French and Spanish colonies, the amazing growth of the Church 
in the Protestant environment of the nineteenth century and its present place in American life. . . . The student 
and the more educated reader will find in these pages much enlightening and interesting information, especially 
in the excellent chapters on the origins of Protestantism and the French and Spanish missionary activities in 
colonial America. The book should be required reading for all college religion classes and even for high-school 
seniors. — F. J. Gallagher in America. < 
Outstanding. . . . The story of Protestantism is presented with rare scholarship and objectivity —A merica 
Annual Book Supplement. 
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